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ABSTRACT 

Under certain conditions, a planar metal surface will develop linear facets, 
or planar strips inclined to the original surface and meeting it along sharp cusp 
lines (e.g. Ag heated in air). A discussion is given, in terms of the Wulff plot, 
of the energetic conditions under which linear facts form. A theory is then 
developed, subject to certain simplifying assumptions, of the progressive 
widening of the facets under the separate action of evaporation-condensation 
and of surface diffusion. Order of magnitude calculations are also given for 
the case of volume diffusion. Facet profiles and their characteristic time 
laws of growth are calculated. In the case of surface diffusion, the theoretical 
results depend upon a parameter equal to the ratio of the surface diffusion 
coefficient on the facet plane to that on the general complex surface. Compari- 
son with experiment should permit determination of this parameter as well as 
other interesting information. 


§ 1. [yTRODUCTION 

THE spontaneous alteration of the topography of a planar solid surface at 
elevated temperatures is generally termed thermal etching. The thermal 
etching may be produced by crystal imperfections terminating on the 
surface; two examples of this case are (1) thermally etched dislocation 
pits (Hendrickson and Machlin 1955) and (2) thermal grooving at grain 
boundaries (Mullins 1957, Mullins and Shewmon 1959). It may also 
occur independently of, and on portions of the surface removed from, the 
loci of terminating imperfections ; two causes commonly postulated in this 
case are (1) the kinetics of atomic migration (Frank 1958, Hirth and Pound 
1960) on a crystal surface which is experiencing an unbalanced exchange of 
material with its environment, and (2) the reduction in surface free energy 
(Herring 1951b) accompanying the new orientations introduced during 
etching. 

Thermal etching has been studied experimentally by several investi- 
gators, most notably in silver by Chalmers et al. (1948), by Moore (1958), 
and by Moreau and Benard (1959). These investigators find that a 
suitably oriented planar surface of silver when heated in air will develop 
facets which, initially at least, take the form of planar strips or linear 
facets (one of which appears in fig. 1 (a)) parallel to each other and inclined 
to the original surface, thereby forming a serrated topography. The 
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surface reverts to a plane when heated in nitrogen indicating that the 
faceting depends on the presence of oxygen for its occurrence. (Although 
bulk silver oxide is not stable under the reported annealing conditions, 
oxygen may still be appreciably adsorbed on the surfaces.) Moore (1958) 
found that the facet planes, which he terms simple surfaces, are always 
(100) or (111) planes, while the connecting strips, which he terms complex 
surfaces, have no simple crystallographic orientationt and are in fact 
curved as shown in fig. 1. He has observed that a given facet strip grows 
by lateral extension of its width (and length) as indicated in fig. 1 (6). 

It is not definitely established whether the faceting studied in the pre- 
ceding experiments is a kinetic phenomena to be attributed to movements 
of surface atoms on a crystal gaining or losing material to the vapour, or 
an equilibrium phenomena to be attributed to the tendency of the surface 
to reduce its free energy. Although Moore (1958) interpreted his earlier 
work in Ag on the surface energy hypothesis, experiments he and Hondros 
have performed more recently (Hondros and Moore 1960) have led them 
to reject this hypothesis as an explanation of the results. In any case, the 
present paper will be based on the surface energy point of view, that is, 
surface energy will be assumed to be the cause of a type of faceting and the 
theoretical consequences will be developed. The results should afford an 
improved basis from which the experiments may be interpreted. 

Herring (1951 b) has given a precise discussion of the energetic con- 
ditions under which faceting will occur. He has also given a discussion 
(Herring 1952) of the growth on a wire of an energetically induced facet 
that must move normal to itself as it grows; this kind of growth is essen- 
tially different from that of linear facets contemplated here since the latter 
may grow by lateral extension of their planes without any normal motion. 
The purpose of the present work is (1) to specialize Herring’s energy 
results to linear facets, and (2) to describe theoretically the lateral growth 
of linear facets on the assumption that it is energetically induced. The 
theory is developed quantitatively for two separate cases in which the 
transport mechanism is assumed to be (1) evaporation-condenstation of 
a metal in quasi-equilibrium with its own vapour and (2) surface diffusion. 
A third transport mechanism, volume diffusion, applying either to defect 
diffusion in the solid or to evaporation-condensation in the presence of an 
ambient gas, is discussed semi-quantitatively. All of the calculations 
draw upon a previous treatment (Mullins 1958) of thermal grooving at a 
moving grain boundary. In fact, the facet system is essentially con- 
structed of two half thermal grooves separated by the facet plane which. 
they intersect at a definite contact angle (see fig. 1). Growth then pro- 
ceeds by the peeling back on the lower side and the building up on on the 
upper side of the curved surface where it contacts the facet plane. 


} Prolonged heating is sometimes required, presumably to remove the 
dissolved O, from the Ag. 
__ {The evidence on this point is conflicting. Moreau and Benard (1959) claim. 
the complex planes tend to have simple crystallographic orientations. 
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The calculations will yield the possible shapes of the facet profile, as 
well as the facet size as a function of time, in terms of the basic physical 
parameters of the solid. For the case of surface diffusion, the results will 
depend, in addition to geometrical factors (e.g. the facet slope), on a 
parameter expressing the relative ease with which surface diffusion occurs 
on the facet and on the curved surface. ‘Thus by experimental observation 
of facet profiles, it should be possible to determine the value of this 
interesting parameter. 

Rig vel 


Cusp Line Surface Plane 


(0) 
(a) A linear facet. 
(b) Section &’ of fig. 1 (a). Vertical exaggeration ~3 x. 


§ 2. ENERGETIC CONDITIONS FOR THE TYPE OF FAcETING DESCRIBED _ 
BY THE ANALYTIC THEORY 


2.1. Conditions under which Linear Faceting occurs 


Herring’s (1951 b) analysis of faceting gives the conditions, in terms of 
the Wulff plot, under which the break-up (faceting) of an initially flat 
surface into a hill and valley structure will be accompanied by a decrease 
in surface free energy. The general hill and valley structure contem- 
plated in the analysis is composed of three sets of planes whose normals 
have three distinct non-coplanar orientations. The analysis leads to 
the important theorem that a flat surface will spontaneously facet if, and 
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only if, its orientation is not one of those present or degeneratively presentT 
on the Gibbs—Wulff equilibrium form. 

In the present paper we wish to confine attention to the two -dimensional 
break-up of a surface into (parallel) linear facets that have a slender shape, 
elongated in a direction hereafter referred to as the facet axis. To apply 
Herring’s theorem to the linear facet system, it is convenient to consider 
the section of the Wulff y-plot formed by a plane passing through the 
origin and normal to the facet axis. The two-dimensional graph formed 
on this plane will be termed a y.-plot (see fig. 2), the subscript denoting its 


Wulff plot and form corresponding to interfaces in fig. 1 (0). 


dimensionality and distinguishing it from the ordinary three-dimensional 
y-plot. The y,-plot is, of course, simply a planar plot of the surface 
energy of all planes whose normals are perpendicular to the facet axis. 
Tn addition to the y,-plot, it is convenient to consider the two-dimensional 
form obtained by a Wulff construction carried out in the two dimensions 


} We define an orientation to be degeneratively present if its Wulff plane 
touches but is not tangent to the Gibbs—Wulff form (e.g. if the plane touches 
a corner or an edge of the form). The y-plot must be consulted to determine 
whether an orientation is degeneratively present. This case, omitted from the 
statement of the theorem by Herring (1951 b), must be included since an orienta- 


tion degeneratively present, and therefore not visible on the Gibbs—Wulff 
form, will not spontaneously facet. 
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of the y,-plot, using lines instead of planes in an obvious way. This form, 
termed the meta-equilibrium form (illustrated, in part, in fig. 2), is 
generally different from the corresponding section of the true three- 
dimensional equilibrium force. It is the equilibrium form under the 
constraint that all surfaces be parallel to the facet axis. 

The condition for linear faceting along a particular axis is now easily 
stated in terms of the meta-equilibrium form and Herring’s theorem in a 
two dimensional version, namely, a surface will decrease its free energy by 
linearly faceting along a certain axis if, and only if, the orientation of that 
surface is not present nor degeneratively present on the meta-equilibrium 
form of the corresponding y.-plot. Two additional points need to be made : 
(1) a surface which according to the preceding statement will not linearly 
facet along a certain axis may still facet in another mode, that is, either 
linearly along a different axis or in a general hill and valley fashion; 
(2) a surface for which linear faceting along a certain axis is allowed will 
not necessarily do so to any large extent; nucleation and growth factors 
may, for example, favour a competing mode of faceting. 


2.2. The Type of y2 Plot required by the Analytic Theory 

Figure 2 shows a portion of the y,-plot (light lines plus are AC) and the 
associated meta-equilibrium form (heavy line ACS) that corresponds to 
the facet system depicted in fig. 1f. The line OV is supposed to be normal 
to the original surface which is clearly not present on the equilibrium form 
shown in fig. 2. Neither can it be degeneratively present in our case since, 
as we shall see, the y,-plot must be assumed circular at V’ with O as centre 
in order for the analytic theory toapply. Therefore, according to Herring’s 
theorem, the surface will facet. It may be shown that the maximum 
reduction in surface free energy (for linear facets whose axes are perpen- 
dicular to the paper) occurs when the orientation OV breaks up into a hill 
and valley structure composed of the two orientations that bracket the 
missing range, namely, OS and OC. Because of nucleation difficulties, 
however, faceting will presumably start at isolated places only, leading 
in each case to a profile with a range of orientations as shown in fig. 1; in 
this profile, the orientation of the simple surface corresponds to OS in 
fig. 2 and the orientations present on both complex surfaces correspond 
to the range from OC to a little beyond OV. . 

In order for the analytic theory of facet growth to apply, y must be 
constant over the orientations exposed on the complex surface. It follows 
that the y,-plot must be a circular are (with O as the centre) from C to a 
little beyond V’ (the intersection of y, and OV). Clearly, the y-plot 
whose y, sections will be most likely to fulfil our requirements will consist. 
of a sphere with spike-like indentations or cusps along a few special 


+ It is assumed that the y,-plot nowhere penetrates the Herring tangent 

circle (Herring 1951 b) for the points C and §, thereby guaranteeing the presence 

_of the relevant portion of the equilibrium form shown (i.e. OS and the differential 
element of AC at C). 
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orientations. If the cusps are truly sharp, the corresponding facets on the 
equilibrium form will be flat as illustrated by CS in fig. 2. If the cusps 
become blunted or rounded, the corresponding facets on the equilibrium 
form (e.g. CS) will become curved and will bow slightly outward away 
from O. The plot will still be acceptable and will still lead to a facet 
system of the type shown in fig. 1(6) provided it continues to fulfil all the 
other requirements previously mentioned. The orientation of the facet 
plane PQ (in fig. 1(6)), however, will no longer correspond to OS of fig. 2, 
but rather will correspond to the orientation which the bowed surface 
assumes at C (on the equilibrium form). 

The angle 7, of intersection of the complex and simple surfaces, at P 
and Q in fig. 1 and at C in fig. 2, is determined by Herring’s (1951 a) equation 
for interface equilibria. The equation resolved parallel and perpendicular 
to the facet line yields the respective relations 


Yc COS fy= Ys, coe ae cae ee eee ENED 
: 0 
ye sin dy < ee ose 5 Sen an 


where (1/+s)(0ys/00) is the left-hand slope of the cusp at S. Equation (1a) 
is clearly valid from fig. 2. It was used by Moore (1958) in his earlier work 
to determine the ratio of y’s from measurements of %. Equation (1)) 
expresses the requirement that the torque exerted by the complex surface 
on the simple surface be insufficient to twist it out of its low energy orienta- 
tion. In terms of fig. 2, eqn. (16) requires the left-hand slope of the cusp 
at S to exceed the slope at S of a circle through O and tangent to y, at C. 
If ye is not quite independent of orientation, or if the cusp at S is blunted 
and the line CS (fig. 2) bows outward, there will be additional torque 
terms introduced into eqns. (1) that can also be suitably interpreted in 
fig. 2. In any case, the angle 4 between the simple and complex surfaces 
at the cusp line of the facet system (P and Q of fig. 1) will always be equal 
to the angle between the corresponding surfaces on the equilibrium form 
(C of fig. 2). (The driving force per atom available to restore the inter- 
section angle to its equilibrium value, from any slight local departure, is 
- much greater than that responsible for facet growth.) 


2.3. Facet Nucleation 


The decomposition of a planar surface of a specified orientation into a 
linear combination of two or more distinct orientations is closely analogous 
to the decomposition of a homogeneous phase into a linear combination 
of two or more distinct phases. The free energy change that accompanies 
either process may be determined by a graphical analysis of the appropriate 
free energy plot: in the first case, by the application of the tangent rule to 
the graph of free energy vs. composition; and in the second case, by the 
application of Herring’s (1951) constructions to the Wulff plot. For 


either process to occur spontaneously a reduction in free energy must 
occur. 
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Similarly there is a close analogy between facet nucleation and nucleation 
of anew phase. Orientation corresponds to composition, a line of orienta- 
tion discontinuity to a sharp phase boundary, and a surface element of 
large curvature to a region with a large composition gradient. A formal 
theory of homogeneous facet nucleation may be constructed along the lines 
of the homogeneous nucleation of phase transformations. Further- 
more, imperfections, when present, presumably play a similar role in the 
two cases in promoting nucleation. 

Itis possible for an initially plane interface to break up into other orienta- 
tions without requiring nucleation. For example, it follows from the 
analysis of Herring (1951 b) that if the tangent sphere through P (i.e. a 
sphere passing through the origin and tangent to the y-plot at P) lies 
entirely outside of the y-plot in a neighbourhood of P, except at P, the 
surface of orientation OP will spontaneously break up into orientations 
that may differ from the original one by arbitrarily small amounts}. In 
other words, arbitrarily small fluctuations in the original orientation will 
lower the free energy. The situation is closely analogous to the spinodal 
condition in phase transformations (Cahn and Hillard 1959) for which 
composition fluctuations occur spontaneously and nucleation isnotrequired. 

If, on the other hand, the tangent sphere lies entirely inside of the y,-plot 
in a neighbourhood of P, except at P, it follows from the same analysis 
that a finite minimum free energy must be expended in forming a nucleus 
(i.e. a region of orientations distinct from the original one) which may 
then grow spontaneously. This situation will presumably hold for our 
case since in the neighbourhood of V’=P, the y,-plot is a circular arc 
with O as the centre, and will therefore lie outside the circle through O 
and tangent at V’. 


§ 3. ADDITIONAL GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS AND APPROXIMATIONS 


(i) The facet whose development is to be described is assumed to be 
isolated from the other facets as shown in fig. 1. Although the curved 
branches of the surface bordering the facet have orientations that are 
neither present nor degeneratively present on the meta-equilibrium form, 
and hence are subject to additional faceting, there is presumably a nuclea- 
tion barrier as already discussed. In other words, we assume nucleation 
of facets to be limited and are studying the growth of one facet prior to the - 
time it impinges on others. It will be shown later that the rate at which 
facets widen and begin to impinge on each other increases rapidly with 
decreasing «. This means that the present assumption should become 
more easily realized as « approaches yf) and should become less suitable as 
a decreases. 

(ii) The facet is assumed to be long and slender so that the profile 


obtained on a section normal to its axis is a slowly changing function of 
ee 


+ The wave length of the fluctuation is assumed. large enough so that the 
dependence of ‘y upon curvature need not be considered. 
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position along the axis. This permits us to treat the widening of the 
facet as a two-dimensional problem. 

(iii) The maximum slope attained by the complex surface with respect 
to the initially flat surface will be assumed to be small. In effect this 
means |tan8|<1. This restriction is necessary to permit an analytic treat- 
ment as previously shown (Mullins 1957). In the future we shall use the 
abbreviations m= tan and n= — tana (n will be positive) ; our condition 
is then |m|<1. 


§ 4, Facet GRowTH BY EVAPORATION-CONDENSATION 


In this section, facet growth will be analysed under the assumption that 
the transport mechanism is evaporation-condensation. There are two 
different cases depending on whether or not the metal vapour diffuses in 
an ambient gas: in the case considered first, it is assumed that the return 
flux of metal vapour onto the solid is uniform so that diffusion is not 
involved. This case typically occurs in a one component system of a 
metal in contact with its own vapour. It is referred to as case Hj, in 
conformity with previous notation (Mullins 1959). In the second case 
considered, it is assumed that the metal is surrounded by an ambient gas. 
The metal vapour concentration adjacent to each surface element is 
assumed to have the equilibrium value determined by the curvature 
through the Gibbs-Thompson relation. Transport then occurs by 
diffusion (potential flow) of the metal vapour through the ambient gas. 
This case is called E, and is treated only by an order of magnitude calcu- 
lation as the exact treatment, even restricted to the foregoing assumptions, 
is very involved. 

4.1. Case FE, 


Under the foregoing assumptions for case E,, and under the supposition 
that the flux of atoms leaving each surface element is the same as it would 
be if the vapour were locally in equilibrium with that element, the surface 
profile y(x, t) has been shown (Mullins 1957) to obey the equation 


Oy Og 
aA 5 a 


where &. PVs 
(24M )12(kT)32 

in which Q is the atomic volume, ys is the surface free energy, pp is the 
vapour pressure (dynescm~*) in equilibrium with a flat surface, M is the 
weight of a molecule, and k7’ has its usual meaning. Because of the 
symmetry of the facet system, we need only consider the right half in 
applying eqn. (2). Under the conditions of an initially flat surface, i.e. 
y(v, 0)=0, and a constant slope at 7=0, i.e. (y/Ax),,9 =m’, the solution 
of eqn. (2) has been shown (Mullins 1957) to be | 


y(x, t)= —2m'(At)ierfe | sca | se) Nts) 
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where ierfe is the integral error function defined as 


ierfc (wu) = | ‘ erfe (s) ds 


in which 


erfe (s) = | exp (— ?) de. 


8 
Equation (3) clearly represents a profile of constant shape expanding uni- 
formly away from the origin such that the distances from any profile point 
to the origin is ~ (time). 


Evaporation-condensation profile (case E,) shown for m=n=1. 


The function given by eqn. (3) is easily adapted to solve our faceting 
problem. Thus for a suitable value of m’, the portion of the corresponding 
curve to the right of the point Q (fig. 4) will be shown to represent the 
complex surface. Let 


a = 2(At)i2 
bie Asis} Be ow eae (4) 
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be the coordinates of Q. Then if w can be determined, the width of the 
facet as a function of time will follow from eqn. (4). But this is easily 
accomplished by combining the relations y(x*,t)=y*, and (dy/0x),_,* =m 
with eqns. (3) and (4) to obtain 


ierfe (w) =(n/m')w 


and 
m=m’' erfc (w), ery ehig een eee, cae) 
or eliminating m’ 
m __ erfe (w) 6 
™  ierfce (w)’ (6) 


Equation (6) implicitly defines w(m/n). Figure 3 shows a plot of the 
result of assigning values to w, and then computing m/n from eqn. (6) 
and the tables of Carslaw and Yaeger (1947). 

For a given ratio of m/n, determined by the geometry of the surfaces, 
the value of w is computed from eqn. (6) (or fig. 3). This value of w, sub- 
stituted into eqn. (4) yields the facet width (and depth) as a function of the 
time. Substituted into eqn. (5), together with m, it yields the value of m’ 
that must be used in eqn. (3) to yield a description of the complex surface 
profile. The case shown in fig. 4 is for the values m=n=1, w=0-43, 
m'=1-78. Note that multiplication of all ordinates of any solution by the 
same factor k does not affect the ratio’s m/n or m/m’ and hence yields a 
solution that widens at the same rate as the original one and that has a 
slope at the point Q of km. - 

Finally, the area A(t) between the profile and the original surface, for 
x>0, is given by 

A(t)= = navds+ | _¥(@, t) dx. 
0 x 
Using eqns. (3) and (4), and the properties of repeated integrals of the 
error function, we may easily prove the simple result 


A(t)= —m At. 


4.2. Case EH, 


In the following order of magnitude calculation, the metal surface is 
assumed to be in contact with an ambient gas so that transport occurs by 
gaseous diffusion of the metal vapour. From previous work on thermal 
grooving (Mullins 1960), the profile shape for facet growth under the 
action of volume diffusion is expected to be quite similar to that developed 
by surface diffusion, even with regard to the presence of a maximum 
above the original surface to the right of P (e.g. fig. 1(b)). We can thus 
estimate the radius of curvature R of the complex surface to be the same 
as that of the circle which is tangent to the profile at Q and to the original 
surface. From elementary geometry, we have 

 me™ 
m> © 
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With the radius of curvature is associated an excess concentration 
AC of vapour over that present above a flat surface of an amount 
AC=CyQys/kTR. The number of atoms/em?, J, leaving the right 
‘branch of the surface has the order of magnitude given by 


DAC I= eFC 
— (x*+Rm) x*(1+n/m) 
where D, is the diffusion coefficient of metal atoms in the vapour. But 
for a given surface element dy/0¢=—QJ. Applying this relation at Q 
together with the relation 
de® __1(2y 
dt = n Ot e=2* ¢ 


and combining the preceding equations we have 


det _ A’ 
dt = (n/m)*(1—n/m)kTx*? 


where 
CyDyysQ? 
AY = 0 gs 
. kT 
in conformity with previous notation. Integrating the preceding equation 
we obtain 
A't 13m 
* — C—O" — — PAE 13 . . . . vi 
Teourennh oo 


the last step holding when m<n. We see that the facet width is pro- 
portional to the third root of the time as required from similitude argu- 
ments (Herring 1950) for profiles of constant shape. Apart from the 
value of the fractional root, eqn. (7) is of the same form as eqn. (4) provided 
we set 2w~m/n in eqn. (7). 

The calculation just presented can be applied to estimate the contri- 
bution of self diffusion to facet growth; we need only set the product 
C,D,Q, appearing in the parameter A’, equal to the coefficient of self 
diffusion D. The resulting parameter C=Dy,Q/kT’ has been discussed 
previously (Mullins 1959). 


§ 5. Facet GRowTH By THE MECHANISM OF SURFACE DIFFUSION - 


In this section surface diffusion is assumed to be the process whereby 
material is transported to form the facet. It has been shown from argu- 
ments of similitude (Herring 1950), discussed in § 6.3, that surface diffusion 
must dominate over other transport processes for geometries whose scale 
is sufficiently small, e.g. in the initial phases of facet growth. Further- 
more, surface diffusion has been shown to account for experimental data 
on the closely related phenomena of thermal grooving in Cu (Mullins and 
Shewmon 1959) for groove widths up to several tens of microns. 'There- 
fore surface diffusion is expected to dominate most of the observable 
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process of faceting, at least in the cases for which the metal vapour pressure 
is not too high (i.e. not exceeding ~ 10-100 microns as established in § 6.3). 

The surface diffusion coefficient of the complex surface, in the direction 
normal to the facet axis, is assumed to be constant over the range of 
exposed orientations; it is denoted by D . The surface diffusion 
coefficient on the facet (simple) plane may in general differ markedly from 
Dz and is denoted by Ds. It is also assumed that on both surfaces, the 
chemical potential gradient and the matter current are parallel. If a 
second component is strongly adsorbed on the surface undergoing faceting 
(e.g. oxygen adsorption on silver), both Ds and D, may differ appreciably 
from the values they would assume on a clean surface. 


5.1. Transport on the Complex Surface 


The chemical potential . of atoms on the complex curved surface is 
given by the Gibbs-Thompson relation (Herring 1951) which, under 
assumptions (ii) and (iii), and the assumption of the constancy of ye, 
becomes 

g2 
p= = 7058 . . . . . . . . (8) 


where atoms on the flat complex surface are taken as the reference p =0. 
From this relation it has been shown (Mullins 1957) that (1) the current of 
atoms J in the complex surface is given by 

ae Wy Ou a Devy .Q oy 


kT on’ OKT OOa8 
where v is the number of atoms per cm? that participate in the diffusiony,. 
and (2) that the profile function y(a, t) must satisfy the differential equation 
requiring the divergence of J to equal the rate of build-up of the profile, 
namely, 


J= (9) 


oy 0 
oY + Bod -o, ee Th 
where 
= DQ? vy¢ 
kT 


5.2. Transport on the Facet Plane 


The current of material J on the facet plane will be given by 
J = —(v'Ds/kT)Vu where Vy is the gradient of chemical potential of atoms 
on the facet surface and v’ is the number of atoms per cm? of the facet. 
ee ea ee eee 

i Equation (9) may be taken as defining the product De. v, other quantities. 
being in principle measurable (J being in excess matter-current associated with 
the aut ae in the Gibbsian sense). If v is then assigned a standard value such 
as (~*/3, the corresponding D. may be regarded as the effective De that would 


explain the observed transport if it all di i 
Moan: Sas p occurred in a layer of depth corresponding. 
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plane that participate in the diffusion. (The same comment applies to v’ 
as made in the footnote concerning the v of eqn. (9).) We wish to show 
that for all cases of interest, Vj will be constant at all points of the facet 
at any givenmoment. The relaxation time 7; required to establish steady - 
state flow across the facet for a given current of atoms entering Q and 
leaving P will be approximately given by 7;~ S?/Ds where 8S is the length 
OQ. The time 7, required for facet growth to produce a 1% change in 
the current of atoms entering Q and leaving P can be seen from eqns. (9), 
(13) and (16), to be given by 


10-384 cos 4a 
Te —— 5. 
w*B 


For diffusion on the facet to be steady state it is necessary that tr <7¢ or 
substituting values S*>10%5w*/Dgcosta. <A typical value of B near the 
melting point is 10-!%cm*sec-+ whereas Ds should not be less than 
10-*cm*sec?. Thus S>10—w?/cos?a. This relation, whose right-hand 
side is probably over-estimated, is satisfied for detectable values of S (at 
least 10~+ cm) in all cases that fulfil the small slope approximation provided 
there are none for which w becomes too large (i.e. provided that n < 3m <1). 
Since none of the reported cases fall under the latter exception, we take 
Vit = (Hg —bp)/28. : 

Although no specific model of transport on the simple plane is required, 
we discuss one briefly for the sake of concreteness. Consider a low index 
plane with a certain concentration x,, of superior atoms resting on top of 
the plane, and a certain concentration x_, of layer vacancies in the plane. 
Statistical considerations require x_,x,,=const.exp(—V/kT) where V 
is the energy of formation of a pair (i.e. a layer vacancy and a superior 
atom). The situation is analogous to that existing in a semiconductor 
where superior atoms correspond to electrons in the conduction band, 
layer vacancies to holes in the valence band, and V to the energy gap for 
pair creation; other concepts such as carrier lifetime and mobility also 
apply. At P there would, in general, be a surplus of superior atoms and 
a deficiency of layer vacancies on the facet plane because of the curvature 
of the adjacent convex surface. At Q the reverse situation would hold, 
causing matter to diffuse from P to Q both in the superior level (analogous 
to electron current) and in the level below (analogous to hole current). 
The relative strength of the currents would depend on the relative mobi- 
lities of the superior atoms and layer vacancies. It-would even be possible 
for the difference in mobilities to change sign with temperature preventing 
a simple Arrhenius description of the diffusion. This simple model could 
be modified by invoking more than two levels and would be affected by 
such things as the presence of adsorbed atoms. 


5.3. Description of the Facet System 


Since the theoretical problem is symmetric under the preceding 
assumptions we consider only the right-half of the facet system. The 
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procedure is now to solve eqn. (10) for the complex surface QR oo subject: 
to the condition of a fixed slope at «=2x* (the x coordinate of Q) 


(4) =tanB=m, de et ei ame EL) 
0x =x 
and the condition of continuity of current across 7=x* 
Dgv'pq — DevQye oy 
) PREG AAS EL ION Oe mee 
where S is the length OQ 


Ae we as ON SA) : 
(2 Lag so that 38 2) 


Assuming p-to be continuous across the point ~=x*, and using Eqn. (8), 
the preceding equation may be rearranged to give 


(53) -5 (33) ‘yee 
O22), oe NOL eee ae 
where 

_ Dgv’ _ Ds 

meV Ie 


Fig. 5 


w = x*/(Bt) Va 
d = Ds/De¢ 


O 20) © 4.0) 16.09 180) lO OMIA ORI4.OR 16.0 Fis-0 200 
m/n 


Plot of w(m/n) for the two limiting cases of surface diffusion. 


We now assert that if the function y(a, t) is written in a form that 
represents a curve expanding uniformly away from the origin O, such that 
the distance from any point on the curve to the origin increases as {1/4, 
then it can be adjusted to meet all the conditions required for a description 
of the complex surface profile (extending from x* to 0). This form is 
suggested by previous work on thermal grooves (Mullins 1957, 1958). 
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Thus substituting the expression 


= 1/4 v 
y (x, t) = m(Bt)¥4Z | cane | 5: ene gee 08}. 
into eqn. (10) and denoting the variable x/(Bt)!* by wu, we obtain 

Z —(u/4)Z' +1Z=0, te eet, se ee ee (14) 


where a prime denotes differentiation of Z(w) with respect to u. This 
ordinary differential equation has four linearly independent solutions which 
may be written so that two of them, Z, and Z,, vanish at u= — oo and the 
other two, Z,; and Z,, vanish at w=+ 00. (The explicit solutions are 
obtained in the Appendix.) Any linear combination of the latter solutions 
of the form 


ZOD CZ, ns age ei ee ees (15) 


satisfies eqn. (14) and behaves properly at + oo. The two constants C, 
and C, are chosen to satisfy eqns. (11) and (12), in the manner discussed 
below. ; 

As in the previous sections, the boundary conditions, given by eqns. 
(11) and (12), must be applied at the moving point Q. Since Q will always 
be on the straight line through the origin that represents the facet, our 
expanding solution requires its coordinates to be 


x* = (Bi) 
y* = —wn(Bt)yv4 


where w is independent of time. Substituting eqn. (13) into eqns. (11) 
and (12) and making the evaluations of x=x* with the use of eqn. (16) we 
obtain 


and (16) 


UA Pi A ae ie ES OM ke oy 8A 
and 
1 edad Lt am | eee 1CORS) 
ene) = 3 Bp") = appa 7) 
or wZ"(w)=d cosaZ"(w). A bey ee yee ee Oh) 


In addition to these two boundary conditions that essentially determine 
OC; and C, in eqn (15), another relation is required to determine w. This 
is easily obtained since we must have y(a*, t)=y* or, substituting from 
eqns. (13) and (16), 

Zl os\ 0 cr (Fb) MAP ede Meer te eth) 


Substituting eqn. (15) into eqns. (17), (18) and (19) we obtain three equations 
for the three quantities Cz, C, and w in terms of the geometric factors « 
(or ), and m, and the diffusion ratio d, namely, 


CoZig(w) + OxZ,(w) +0/m=0, 3 
C3Z3'(w) +0,2,4'(w) -—l= 0, . . (20) 
C3(wZ,"(w) ae d cos aZ,,"(w)) + C,(wZ4"(w) = d cos aZ,"(w)) = 0. 
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These equations are linear in the C’s so that w must assume that value 
which causes the determinant of the corresponding augmented matrix to 
vanish for consistency (three equations in two unknowns). 

In order to discuss the resulting equation and other equations that 
follow, it is convenient to introduce the notation 

Led Z5(w) Zw) 
ee Z3(w) Z() ; 
for the 2x2 determinant in which the superscripts (m) and (n) refer to 
the order of differentiation. Using this notation, it is easily verified that 
the augmented determinant of eqn. (20) can be expanded to give the 
equation 


D 


m d cos («)Do,— wDo3 
SO Ee, . . . . . ali 
= n & C08 (a)Dy,—-wD,3° ne 
This equation determines w and hence from eqn. (16) the width and depth 
of the facet as a function of time. To calculate the profile shape of the 
complex surface, C,; and C, must be determined from eqn. (20). Thus, 
using the first two equations, 


aa 
ae = 
01 
eam ere ee 
4s m 
Gis ies 
Dou 


where the required value of w must be taken from egn. (21). Substitution 
into eqn. (15) of the values of C; and C, calculated from eqn. (22), and 
substitution of the resulting expression for Z into eqn. (13) yields a des- 
cription of the profile of the complex surface, i.e. y(x, t) for x>a*. 
Numerical results will be presented in the remaining discussion for two 
limiting cases: (1) the case of d=0 in which no material crosses the facet 
plane and (2) the case of d= co in which the facet plane is a very easy path 
for diffusion. The calculation of results for intermediate values of d is 
straightforward but tedious. Figure 6 shows the significance of the two 
limiting cases in terms of the chemical potential » (proportional to —y” 
on the complex surfaces) plotted across a facet. According to eqns. (9) 
and (10), matter drifts downhill on the curves with an average speed 
proportional to their slope, and accumulates at a rate proportional to 
their curvature. For the case d=0, no matter crosses the facet ; thus the 
slope of the » curve must vanish at P and Q. Matter then drifts to the 
right, away from the facet plane on the right and toward it on the left. 
For the case d= 00, the facet is essentially a short circuit that is unable to 
support a difference of « across itself; thus the p curve must vanish at P 
and Q. The slope imposed on the curve for d= © clearly results in a 
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drift of matter across the facet plane to the left from Q to P, as well as the 
rightward drift farther from the facet plane. 


Fig. 6 


d= Ds/De =0 
———d=o 
Lower figure shows schematic plot of w= —y,Qy” for the two limiting cases of 


general profile in upper figure. 


For the case d=0, eqn. (21) reduces to 
Diz __ __ ™m 

w De al 
showing w and hence the rate of facet growth to be determined exclusively 
by the ratio m/n. The function w(m/n), determined from eqn. (23) is 
plotted in fig. 5. The graph is represented up to w=3 with an accuracy 
of better than 1% by the formula [m/n](w) = 1-281 + 0-459w? — 0-002422w? 
(which may be inverted by solving the cubic or, for small values of w, the 
quadratic). Facet profiles for the case d=0 are shown in fig. 8 for the 


(23) 


Fig. 7 


xX 


Three standardized profiles for the limiting case d= 00; attached numbers give 
values of m/n. 


P.M. 4Q 
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three selected values of m/n=1:04, 3-24 and 5-246. The profiles are 
arbitrarily adjusted to make their cusps coincide (choice of time), and to 
make their facet lines assume an angle of 45° to the x axis (vertical scale 
magnification). To obtain profiles corresponding to realistic values of 
fo, all ordinates would have to be multiplied by a fractional vertical scale 
factor (note this would not change the ratio m/n). 

For the case d= 00, eqn. (21) reduces to 


Da m 

ER rah Be SEE ee te ee re 
abowits the functional form of w again to be w(m/n). This function is 
plotted in fig. 5 and is from two to three times greater for a given m/n than 
the corresponding curve for d=0; thus faceting is two to three times 
faster for d= oo than for d=0. The graph of w(m/n) for d= oo is repre- 
sented up to w=3 with an accuracy of better than 1% by the formula 
[m/n](w) = 0-6409 + 0:09745w? — 0-002422w%. Facet profiles for the case 
d= © are shown in fig. 7 for the same values of m/n and the same normaliza- 
tion convention used in the d=0 case (fig. 8). 


Fig. 8 


Three standardized profiles for the limiting case d=0; attached numbers give 
values of m/n. 


The area A(t) between the profile and the original surface for 2>0, is 
given by 


A(t)= a nx de + ie y(a, t) dx. 
0 
By employing eqns. (13) and (16) and by using eqn. (14) to effect an 
integration by parts, it may be shown that 
A(t) = 2mZ"(w)(Bt)1!2, «irs mal) snaeet ace ee 


For the case d=0, we have Z"(w)=0 so that the area A is zero at all 
times. This is expected, of course, since the initial zero area cannot 
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change unless material crosses the facet plane. For the case d= 0, 
matter crosses the facet plane from Q to P (fig. 1) so that the integrated 
area to the right of the origin becomes negative. In fig. 9 a plot of 
—Z" = — A(t)/2m(Bt)'? as a function at m/n is presented. Note that 
Z"(w) is proportional to the current of matter crossing point Q; eqn. (25) 
may also be derived by integrating this current with respect to the time. 


§ 6. Discussion 
6.1. Geometrical Factor 


The results of all the calculations have depended on geometry through 
the variable m/n. In any physical case, however, the variable subject to: 
direct control would be m = — tan «, whereas the quantity %)= — «+f would 
be fixed by surface energy relations. Figure 10 shows a plot of m/n as a 
function of n, computed from the formula appearing in the figure for 
three different values of y%, namely, 14-0°, 26-6° and 35:0°. For any of 
these cases, the dependence of w upon m may be found by combining 
fig. 10 and figs. 3 or 5. It is clear that w increases very sharply as n falls. 
below tany. The dotted lines on each graph are placed at positions. 
corresponding to the value B=10°. The small slope approximation is 
certainly valid to the right of each dotted line (8 ~ 10°) and should lead to. 
semi-quantitative results some distance to the left of the dotted line. 


6.2. Explanation of Elongated Shape of Facet 


At the ends of a linear facet the two cusp lines are no longer parallel but. 
curve toward each other and meet. Therefore the recession of the cusp 
line, caused by the transport of material, will have an axial component. 
and the facet will lengthen. Although the complicated geometry near 
the end of the facet makes the calculation of the local diffusion (or evapora- 
tion) difficult, it seems clear that the advancing facet tip will attain a 
steady-state velocity. Furthermore, this velocity should be very large 
since the facet is presumably very narrow near the tip causing the recession 
velocity of the cusp line to be very high. In contrast, the widening of the 
facet at a fixed position occurs at an ever decreasing rate (eqns. (4), (7) 
or (16)). Therefore the facets should become elongated and assume the 
shape we have described as linear. If the tip velocity is in fact constant, 
the width of the facet at a given point should be proportional to the nth 
root of its distance from the facet tip that originally swept by the point 
where n is the exponent of the time appearing in the widening laws (eqns. 
(4), (7) or (16)). 


6.3. Comparison of the T'ransport Processes 


The transport processes may be compared by comparing the speed dx*/dt 
of facet growth as a function of «* calculated from eqns. (4), (7) and (16), 
for the different mechanisms considered. When this is done, one finds 
ranges of x* within each of which one process is dominant. The equations 


4Q2 
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Plot of — Z’” = —A/2m/(Bt)!? for the case of d= 00. 


Fig. 10 


Tan 14.0°= 0.25 
Tan 26.6° = 0.50 
Tan 35.0° = 0.70 


Dotted lines show 10° 
confidence limits in B 


| 


Plot of [m/n](n) for three values of %)= —a+f. 
m  —1-+(tan yp)/n 


n 1+(tan yo)n 
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that determine the ranges are the same as those previously discussed 
(Mullins 1959) in connection with the processes responsible for the decay 
to flatness of an undulating isotropic surface. (The correspondence is 
established by setting «*=/2 in that discussion.) In the results 
stated below, the w’s (not to be confused with those appearing in the 
reference—Mullins 1959), as well as m/n in case Ky, will be set equal to unity. 
They cannot be much greater than unity for the y)’s reported in the 
literature without violating the small slope requirement (fig. 10); if they 
are much less than unity in any given case, they may be retained in the 
comparison and will simply have the effect of multiplying the points of 
division of the ranges of *. Values assumed for the other constants are 
A~ (10~p,) cm* sec, A’ =(10-!"p,) cm? sec“ (assuming D, ~ 1 cm? sec"), 
B~ 10-'% cm‘sec (assuming D,~ 10-*cm?sec~!), and O~ 10-15 em3 sec 
(assuming D,~10-Scm?sec"!). In the values of A and A’, p, is the 
equilibrium vapour pressure (in dynes cm-?) near the melting point and is 
left unspecified since it differs widely among different metals. The results 
are that surface diffusion always dominates for small enough x*. Which 
process takes over as x* increases depends on the relative size of the 
constants and on whether the system leading to case EK, or to case HK, is 
assumed. Consider system E, first, so that A’=0. Then, according to. 
our values, volume diffusion will become dominant in the range 
Pe eee cro. ~~ 10) tem and 7,*~ 10=*p,71. For a2*>a5% 
evaporation will dominate. If, however, p, is so large that x,*<2,*,. 
then volume diffusion will never be important and evaporation will gain 
dominance directly over surface diffusion when x* >2,* ~ 10-%p,.-1?.. 
Consider next system E, so that A=0. Evaporation or volume 
diffusion will dominate for large x*, depending on whether A’ is greater 
than or less than C, which in turn depends on whether p, is greater than 
or less than ~ 102 dynesem~?. Call / the larger of A’ or C; the correspond- 
ing process becomes dominant over surface diffusion for x* > x,* = 1071/1. 
» As the temperature falls below the melting point, 7,*, x,*, v3;* and a,4* 
will all increase, assuming the enthalpies of activation for surface diffusion, 
volume diffusion, and evaporation obey the inequality H,;<H,< Hy. 
Experiments on thermal grooving (Mullins and Shewmon 1959) indicate 
that the estimate given above of x,* is at least an order of magnitude too. 
low, i.e. that surface diffusion remains dominant over volume diffusion up. 
to and above x,*~10. An error of this magnitude is not surprising in 
view of the rough nature of the volume diffusion calculation as well as. 
possible deviations in. the diffusion coefficients from the ‘typical’ values. 
‘assumed. 


6.4. Distinction between the d=0 and d = © Cases in the Regime of 
. Surface Diffusion 
Assuming one or the other of the two limiting cases describes the faceting, 
there are two ways by which they may be distinguished: by the rate of 
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facet growth; and by the shape of the profile. Considering the growth 
first, we have already noticed (fig. 5) that for any particular values of m/n, 
w is about twice as big and correspondingly #* increases about twice as 
fast in the case d= 00 as in the case d=0. If the constant B could be 
determined to within a little better than an order of magnitude (e.g. from 
grooving experiments) this would suffice to distinguish the cases since 
from eqn. (16) a factor of 2 in «* is equivalent to a factor of 24=16 in B. 

When B is unknown, it may still be possible to distinguish the cases 
using rate data. Thus consider the logarithm of eqn. (16), namely, 
Ina*=Inw+In(Bt)"4. Since w is a different function of m/n in the two 
limiting cases, a plot of Inz* vs. m/n, for varying orientations and fixed 
annealing times, should distinguish the cases. The method fails if the 
functions «(m/n) for the two limiting cases have a constant ratio for then, 
using an obvious notation, Inwg_,,=Inconst.+Inw _) and the constant 
cannot be distinguished from the unknown In (Bt)!*. Hence, this method 
depends upon the rather small departure from constancy of the ratio of 
the two w functions. 

Concerning the shape of the profiles, there are several marked differences 
between the case d2=0 and d= oo. First as previously noted, the area 
from the origin to + o will always be zero in the case d=0 but will be 
negative in the case d= «© by an amount depending on m and n (and the 
time) as shown in fig. 9. Secondly, because of the boundary condition 
given by eqn. (18), the profile of the complex surface rises parabolically 
from the facet line in the case d=0 (the third derivation vanishes at x*) 
and linearly in the case d= oo (the second derivative vanishes at «x*). 
Thirdly, an examination of figs. 7 and 8 show that although there are 
maxima in the profiles above the original surface in both cases they are 
much less pronounced for a given facet depth in the d= oo case than in the 
d=0 case. And lastly for a given value of m/n the ratio of the abscissa of 
the maxima to the abscissa x* is noticeably less in the case d= oo than in 
the case d=0. Of course, for any particular m/n, the entire profile may 
be calculated for the two limiting cases as explained in $5.3, and is then 
available for comparison with experiment. 

It is difficult to decide a priort which limiting case, d=0 or oo, is more, 
likely. Diffusion on low index planes might be expected to be more rapid 
than on the complex surface. If, however, there is a considerable pre- 
ferential adsorption of molecules (e.g. O,) on the simple plane, diffusion 
may be impeded. Moore (1958) has observed secondary facets forming 
parallel to and on the curved shoulders of a large primary facet. If the 
surface energy hypothesis is correct, we must conclude that, since these 
secondary facets do not seem to markedly interrupt the primary profile, 
either they formed very late in the development of the primary facet, or 
the diffusing matter associated with the development of the primary facet 
crossed the secondary facets rather easily. If the latter alternative were 
true, it would constitute evidence against the case d=0. Of course, it 


may turn out that neither limiting case applies, but that a finite value of 
d is required to describe faceting. 
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6.5. Facet Decay 


_As already stated, the facets formed on Ag, heated in the presence of 
air, are found to disappear upon prolonged heating in N, (Chalmers et al. 
1948). We may hypothesize that the change in the chemical environment 
(presumably the removal of O,) has altered the y-plot so that the original 
surface now belongs to the equilibrium Wulff shape. If this is true, and if 
in addition the orientations of the faceted surface exposed to N, have 
approximately the same y, then the flattening process is formally described 
by an analysis previously given by the writer (Mullins 1959). The surface 
diffusion coefficient may differ from that which is effective on the complex 
surfaces during faceting because of the change in chemical environment. 


6.6. Additional Remarks 


The assumption of isolation for a facet could be dropped, and parallel 
facets whose complex shoulders overlap could be treated by applying 
appropriate boundary conditions. For the case of each transport process, 
the description would require twice as many mathematical solutions to 
fulfil the boundary conditions between facets as used in the present treat- 
ment, e.g. in the case of surface diffusion solutions Z, and Z, of eqn. (14) 
would be required in addition to Z, and Z,. The description would be 
very involved in all but one case, namely that in which the parallel facets 
are equally spaced. In this case, a Fourier series solution of eqns. (2) o1 
(10) would describe the faceting all the way to completion. 

The meandering departure from linearity of some of the observed facets 
(Moore 1958), and the variability in their spacing, indicates the presence 
of large-scale undulations in the surface level, probably due to a loss of 
material by evaporation. The observed topographies, especially for 
small «, suggest the recession of strips of complex surface over the facet 
planes, at rates depending on their loss of material by evaporation. 
Evaporation, if it occurs, does not necessarily obviate surface energy as 
the primary cause of the faceting. 


APPENDIX 
MATHEMATICAL REPRESENTATION OF Z; AND Z, 
We have seen that solution of eqn. (10) of the form 


2 
y(@, t) =m(Bt)4Z Fea yee . . . . (A 1) 
can be made to satisfy the boundary conditions of the faceting problem 
provided there are two linearly independent functions Z,(w) and Z,(u) 
that vanish as w—> oo and that satisfy the ordinary differential equation 
obtained by substituting eqn. (A 1) into eqn. (10), namely, 
ae ha site he Lee eta) 


Gif Edge Vestas ee yee () 
4 vs 4 


where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to vu. In this 
Appendix, we will find expressions for Z, and Z,. 
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The assumption of a power series solution 
Laj= >a, ee) 
n=0 : 
of eqn. (A 2) leads in the ordinary way to the recursion relation 


n—1 
=6,. =$<$<$<$< aie pine #0 9 
Gn+4 =n Fiat y(n +2)(n + 3)(n+4) Gs 
The four linearly independent solutions of eqn. (A 2) correspond to the 
four undetermined coefficients of the power series, dp, 41, 4g, dz, eqn. (A 4) 
determining all succeeding coefficients. As we shall see, however, the 


requirement that 
lim Z(u) =0 


imposes two linear relations between the first four a’s leaving only two to 
be independently chosen. To agree with notation previously used, the 
two corresponding independent solutions, vanishing at + 00, are denoted 
by Z,(w) for the choice a,=1, a;=0, and Z,(u) for the choice a,;=0, ag=1. 
In order to determine a) and a, so that 

lim Z,=Z,=0, 

Uu>@ 
as well as to obtain integral representation of Z, and Z,, it is convenient 
to apply the Laplace transform method directly to eqn. (10). The 
result is 


dae = 
B—* +py= ee cee eae 
Bren beet! (A5) 


where 
ate, p)= | ° exp (—pby(a, at 


and the condition y(x, 0) has been used. Of the four linearly independent 
solutions of eqn. (A5), ie. exp [w(p/B)"4x] where w is one of the four 
fourth roots of —1, only two vanish as x-> 00; the other two become 
infinite and must be discarded. Taking w to be the particular root given 


by w=1/1/2+i/\/2, we may write the allowed solutions in complex 
notation as 


g(x, p) =J exp [w*(p/B)!4x] + J* exp [o%(p/B4z] . . (A6) 


where J and J* are conjugate (as are w? and w%) so that 7 is a real function. 
of p, as it must be to yield a real y(z, t). 

Now the first four a’s of eqn. (A3) may be related to the J=J ittd., of 
eqn. (A6) by the following procedure: the quantities y(9, t), y/(0 t), 
y"(0, t), and y"(0, t) (where prime denotes differentiation with respect to x) 
are expressed as functions of the a’s and the time by employing eqns. (A 1) 
and (A 3); these expressions are then transformed to obtain the corre- 
sponding set of quantities 7(0, p), 7’(0, p), 9"(0, p) and 9(0, p). But the 
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latter set of quantities can also be evaluated from eqn. (A 6). Kquating 
the corresponding expressions for each g, 7’, etc., and simplifying we 
obtain the relations 
prt >I 7} 
oS BVT (6/4)m LY 


Vy ep 
a= Tre a mes 
=. pa) Jue ef 
Biu4tT(3/4)m_— ” 
= ia Sra 

“3 BiN3,/2T (1 /2)m 1i- a) 
Eliminating J, and J, we obtain the consistency relations between the a’s 
that guarantee 


dy 


namely, 
a= cee [a, — 61(1/2)as], 


V/21(5/4) (A8) 


—l 

a= 2/21 (3/4) [ay — 61(1/2)asg]. 
Equations (A 3), (A 4), (A 8) and the definition a,=1, a,=0 and for Z, and 
a,=0,-d3=1 for Z, completely define the functions. . 

Alternatively, Z, and Z, may be given integral representations by using 
eqn. (A7) to evaluate J for the two cases, substituting these values into 
eqn. (A6), applying the Laplace inversion formula (Tranter 1956) given 
by eqn. (AQ) and then comparing with eqn. (A 1): 


ra 


yle.t)= 5 exp (pr) yin p) dpe... 2 (9) 
2m) 


The performance of the inversion is somewhat involved owing to a branch 
point at the origin in the function 7 and to the necessity of integration by 
parts and change of variables at several important steps. The contour 
integration is carried out in much the same way (i.e. with regard to the 
path ./ and the selection of the appropriate branches of the multiple 
valued function) as that required to invert F(p)=p~°*"* into f (t)=t4 DP (5/4): 
The details of the evaluation are too many to be given and only the result 
will be presented, namely, 
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That these expressions for Z, and Z, do satisty eqn. (A2) may be verified 
by substitution (using integration by parts where necessary). That they 
vanish at w= + 00 may be shown by first integrating the last integral in 
each line by parts (taking dv=de/e”) and then applying theorems giving 
the limits of Dirichlet integrals of the type that occur in the proof of 
Fourier series formulae (Courant and Hilbert 1953). Finally the con- 
nection of the integral representation of eqn. (A 10) to the series representa- 
tion of eqn. (A3), and the verification that the coefficients a, and a; are 


Table 1. Coefficients as a function of w for the two limiting cases 


—9-410 x 10? 

— 7-789 x 10-3 9-875 x10-+| —1-137x 10+ 

— 1-852 x 10- 9-447x10-1| —1-359x 10+ 

—3:277 x 10-7 8-628x10-+| —1-606x 10-4 

—5-114x« 10-7 7:319x10-1| —1-:874x10-+ 

— 7-422 x 10-? 5-408 x 10-1 —2-161 x10 

— 1-026 x 10-7 2-810 x 10-1 — 2-457 x 107+ 

— 1-367 x 10—} — 6-956 x 10-? — 2-754 x 10-4 

— 1-768 x 10-4 — 5-131 x 107} — 3-037 x 10-4 

— 2-229 x 107} — 1-064 — 3-285 x 10-1 

— 2-748 x 10-1 —1-731 — 3-485 x 10-4 

— 3-316 x 10-1 — 2-521 — 3-599 x 10-4 

9:53 x10 — 3-921 x 10-1 — 3-434 — 3-597 x 10-1 

3°783 x 1071 — 4-541 x 10-1 — 4-463 —3-442x 10-4 

—3°066 x 10+ — 5-148 x 107} — 5-595 — 3-090 x 10-4 

= 1°398 — 5-703 x 10-1 — 6-802 — 2-496 x 10-4 

— 2-647 — 6-154 x 10-1 — 8-044 —1-611 x 10-% 

— 4-158 — 6-440 x 10-1 — 9-264 — 3-894 x 10-2 

— 5-932 — 6-488 x 10-! — 1-039 x 10 1-202 x 10-4 

— 7-954 —6-211x10- —1-131 x 10* 3-227 x 10+ 

— 1-019 x 10% — 5-514 x 107} — 1-193 x 10! 5-675 x 10-4 

— 1-285 x 10 —4:298 x 10+ —1-212x 10! 8-553 x 10-1 
= 1-693 x 10" — 2-462 x 10-1 — 1-163 x 10! 1-191 
—2-118 x 101 8-697 x 10-3 — 1-041 x 101 1-544 
— 2-538 x 10! 3-421 x 10-1 — 8-206 1-926 
— 2-920 x 101 7-590 x 10-1 — 4-859 2-310 
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as required for Z; and Z,, may be established by expanding the functions 
depending on w in a Taylor series about w=0, and integrating the series 
term by term. When this procedure is carried out, the result is 
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Table 2. Values of the functions Z, and Z, 
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SS 
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Z;(u) | 


—7°801 x 10-4 
—5-916 x 10-4 
—4-261 x 10-1 
— 2-829 x 10-1 
—1-615 x 10-4 
— 6-071 x 10-2 
2-068 x 10-2 
8-414 x 10-7 
1-313 107 
1-640 x 10-1 
1-839 x 10-4 
1-930 x 10-1 
P-930>.10-* 
1-859 x 10-1 
1-732 x 10-4 
1-565 x 1071 
1-373 x 107 
L167 5c10+ 
9-591-% 10-2 
7069 10-4 
5-676 x 10-2 
3°962 x 10-* 
2-462 x 10-? 
11031032 
1-615 x 10-3 
— 6-377 x 10-3 
—1-219x 107? 
— 1-603 x 10-2 
—1-816x 10? 
— 1-886 x 10-? 
— 1-840 x 10-? 
— 1-709 x 10-? 
— 1-517 x 10-? 
— 1-289 x 10-? 


—1-045 x 10-7 © 


— 8-016 x 10-3 
— 5-723 x 10-3 
— 3-664 x 10-3 
— 1-899 x 10-3 
—4-591 x 10-4 
6-498 x 10-4 
1-442 x 10-3 
1-946 x 10-3 
2-202 x 10-3) 
2-255 x 10-3 
2-150 x 10-3 
1-933 x 10-3 
1-645 x 10-3 
1-323. x 10> 
9-956 x 10-4 
6-857 x 10-4 


Z,(u) 


8-296 

8-182 

7-867 

7:396 

6-809 

6:140 

5-422 

4-684 

3-950 

3°240 

2-570 

1-954 

1-401 

9-169 x 10-1 

5-040 x 107-1 

1-626 x 10-1 
— 1-094 x 10-1 
— 3-162 x 10-1 
— 4-634 x 10-1 
— 5-575 x 10-1 
— 6-060 x 1071 
— 6-166 x 1071 
— 5-967 x 1071 
— 5-539 x 10-1 
— 4-950 x 1071 
— 4-260 x 10-1 
=3°)24 x 10-4 
— 2-787 x 10-1 
— 2-082 x 107! 
— 1-439 x 10-1 
— 8-732 x 107 
— 3-970 x 10-2 
— 1-396 x 10-3 

Pr a van Oe 

4-827 x 10-? 

6-109 x 10-2 

6-730 x 10-? 

6-810 x 10-2 
6-472 x 10 

5-834 x 10-? 

5-005 x 10-2 

4-080 x 10-2 

3-135 x 10- 

2.233 <10-* 

1-419 x 10-2 

7-211 x 10-3 

1-546 x 10-3 
— 2-768 x 10-3 
— 5-790 x 10-3 
— 7-646 x 10-° 
+ 8-504 x 10-3 
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21'(3/4 
where a= — — ) 
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f (A 11) 
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Thus we have closed expressions for the nth coefficient of either series 
and do not need to rely on eqn. (A 4) to construct the coefficients. The 
result is the same, or course, whichever procedure is used as may be verified 
by employing the properties of the I’ function (Margenau and Murphy 
1943). The determinations of Z, and Z,, that appear in table 2, were made 
to four significant figures for selected values of the argument in the interval 
0<w<10 by employing a Datatron electronic computer to evaluate the — 
series representations of eqns. (All) and (A12). Similarly those D’s. 
that were necessary to evaluate the expressions given by eqns. (22), (23) 
and (24) were calculated by obtaining the series for the required derivatives 
of the Z’s from eqns. (A 11) and (A 12), multiplying these series together 
as specified by the definitions of the D’s, and evaluating the result on the 
Datatron computer; the values of C, and C, needed in eqn. (15) appear 


in table 1 for a range of values of w in the two limiting cases d=0 and 
d= 0. 
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ABSTRACT 


Transmission electron microscope observations have been made on thin 
foils of a gold 1-5% cobalt alloy aged at 565°c after quenching from 880°c. 
The observations suggest that most of the ferromagnetic cobalt precipitate 
particles are in the form of dises in {100} planes which are arranged in sheets, 
also on {100} planes. The contribution to the coercivity of the alloy from 
these particles due to shape anisotropy is small and the high coercivity of the 
alloy is probably due to some other type of anisotropy. 


In a recent paper by one of us (Gaunt 1960), the magnetic properties of 
cobalt, precipitated from a gold 1-5% cobalt alloy, were discussed. It was 
suggested that the high coercivity of these alloys (up to 2050 0e), could 
be explained in terms of the shape anisotropy of small single domain 
cobalt particles, of rod-like shape, and precipitated in a face-centred 
cubic form. It was therefore of interest to view the particles directly 
using the thin film electron microscope technique to determine their shape 
and size. 

Thin foils of the alloy, about 0-2 mm thick were prepared by the cold 
rolling of specimens which had been used in the magnetic investigation. 
The foils were annealed in evacuated silica capsules at 880°c, the cobalt 
being in solid solution at this temperature, and were quenched by breaking 
the capsules under water. The foils were then annealed for various times 
at 565°o and thin films, suitable for direct viewing in a Siemens Elmiskop I 
electron microscope, were prepared by electropolishing in a solution of 
concentrated HCl. The microscope was operated using an accelerating 
voltage of 100 kv and a beam current of 30 pa. 

Figures 1 and 2{ show areas in a specimen which was water quenched 
and aged for 5 min at 565°c. In both areas, the plane of the foil is parallel 


+ Now at Department of. Engineering Physics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
{ All figures are shown as plates. 
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to the (100) plane of the gold matrix. In fig. 1, rows of elongated holes, A, 
and certain contrast effects, B, are observed. The rows of holes are parallel 
to the [010] and [001] directions. None of these effects is observed in 
unaged water quenched material. It is therefore assumed that the holes, A, 
arise through the etching out of precipitate particles cutting the foil surface 
and that the contrast effects, B, are due to precipitate particles still lying 
within the foil. In fig. 2 an area is shown where the particles along [010] 
and [001] directions have not been etched out. The rows of particles are 
marked 8. : 

Areas in which the plane of the foil is (110) and (112) have also been 
examined. In these cases, the directions of the rows of holes corresponding 
to etched out precipitates are consistent with the traces of {100} planes. 
Thus in the (110) orientation, the rows are parallel to [110], corresponding 
to the plates precipitated on (001) planes at 90° to the foil surface, and to 
[001], corresponding to plates precipitated on (010) and (100) planes at 
45° to the foil surface. In the (112) orientation, the two sets of precipitates 
on {100} planes at 65° to the foil are etched out whereas the set on {100} 
planes at 35° to the foil surface remain in the foil. 

These observations on foils in the (100), (110) and (112) orientations 
suggest that the precipitates are arranged in sheets on {100} planes. The 
perpendicular distance between the sheets (from figs. 1 and 2) appears to 
be of the order of $y. 

Thedetermination of the form of the individual precipitates is complicated 
by the contrast effects. These may be due to the coherency strains between 
the precipitate particles and the matrix (there is a disregistry of ~12% 
between the face-centred cubic Co and Au lattices). Figures 2 and 3 
show areas of the foil in the (100) and (110) orientations respectively in 
which none of the precipitates is etched out. In the (100) foil} black 
streaks, C, are seen parallel or nearly parallel to [001] and [010] but in 
the (110) foil, the streaks are parallel only to [110]. This implies that 
many of the individual precipitates are in the form of discs lying in {100} 
planes. Thus the streaks C are discs viewed edge on and the other features B 
are discs in planes close to the foil plane. Certain other features (e.g. at D 
on fig. 4), however, are not consistent with this interpretation. These 
features could be due to rod-like precipitates but preliminary estimates 
suggest that the total volume precipitated in the form of these particles 
is small (i.e. ~5% of the total). 

The conclusions drawn from these observations are that, at this stage 
of the precipitation at least, the precipitates of cobalt are in the form 
of disc-shaped particles on {100} planes which are clustered in the form 
of sheets also on {100} planes. According to the theory of Stoner and 
Wohlfarth (1948), there will be no contribution to the coercivity of an array 
of small isolated ferromagnetic particles from those particles which are 
isotropic and disc-like in shape. Although the rod-like precipitates which 
may be present can contribute to the coercivity, the total volume of 
precipitated cobalt in this form is too small to explain the high coercivities 
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observed in the aged gold cobalt specimens. The micrographs show, 
however, that the particles are not precipitated at random but are clustered 
in sheets on {100} planes. There must therefore be a contribution to the 
coercivity from interaction between the particles. Wohlfarth (1955) has 
shown that for two weakly interacting isotropic spheres of volume V, 
magnetization J and separation r, the ‘interaction coercivity’ is given by 
H,=3VI/r>. For the non-uniform rotation (‘fanning process’), suggested 
by Jacobs and Bean (1955), this becomes 2VJ/r3. It is doubtful whether 
these formulae will be strictly valid for close approach of the spheres since 
uniform magnetization is assumed, but assuming uniform magnetization 
and fanning rotation, the maximum interaction coercivity, for two touching 
spheres, is ~J. It seems unlikely that two interacting discs will greatly 
exceed this value. 

Measurements of remanent magnetization (Gaunt 1960), suggest, 
however, that in a water-quenched alloy aged for 5 min at 565°0, 25% 
of the total magnetization is associated with precipitates or groups of 
precipitates, having intrinsic coercivities greater than ~5J (7500 0e). 
Rod-like particles can have intrinsic coercivities ~ 6 but it is estimated 
from the photographs that less than 5% of the total precipitate is in this 
form. 

Further work may indicate whether there is any large contribution to 
the coercivity to be expected from magnetocrystalline or magnetostriction 
effects. 
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Note added in proof.—After this paper had been submitted for 
publication a communication dealing with precipitation from a gold 5% 
cobalt alloy aged at 450°c was published by Campbell and Muldawer 
(1961). They reported observations on the precipitate morphology which 
differ from those reported here for a gold 1-5% cobalt alloy aged at 565°c. 
Further work has been carried out by the present authors on foils oriented 
parallel to (014), (114), (123), (125) and (127) planes of the gold matrix 
which confirms that the precipitate particles are clustered on {100} planes. 
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ABSTRACT 


A thin (800 to 1000 A) foil, composed of a single crystal layer of PbS and a 
similar layer of PbSe, was prepared by an evaporation technique. The crystals 
were in parallel orientation and the interface between them was parallel to 
(001). The foil was examined in a transmission electron microscope and a 
square grid of dislocations to take up the misfit between the two lattices 
was observed. The dislocations were of edge type and their Burgers vectors 
were $a <110>. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 
Frank and van der Merwe (1949) have suggested that one crystal grown 
epitaxially on another strains a little to reduce the misfit between the 
two lattices and that the remainder of the misfit is accommodated by a 
grid of dislocations in the interface between the two crystals. One 
would expect to observe misfit dislocations in electron micrographs of a 
specimen composed of one single crystal film supported on another if 
the misfit between the two crystals is less than 59%. When the misfit 
is larger than 5% the spacing of the misfit dislocations will (if their 
Burgers vectors are not unusually large) be less than 100 4 and they will 
be difficult to resolve. This paper describes the misfit dislocations. 
observed between lead selenide (PbSe) and lead sulphide (PbS). The 
misfit between these lattices, when they are in parallel orientation, is a 


little over 3%. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 

PbS was evaporated in vacuum off a tungsten spiral onto the cleavage 
(Le. (001)) face of a hot (300°c) rocksalt crystal. ‘The deposition of PbS 
was immediately followed by the deposition of a similar layer of PbSe. 
Each layer was approximately 450 A in thickness. (Under these condi- 
tions PbS grows in parallel alignment on rocksalt (Elleman and Wilman 
1948) and PbSe grows in parallel alignment on Pbs.) 

After the specimen had cooled it was lowered, PbSe side upward, into 
water. The PbSe/PbS foil floated off on the water surface and was 
caught on a copper specimen grid. It was examined in a transmission 
electron microscope at magnifications of 40 000 and 80 000 times. 
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§ 3. DescrIpTION OF THE MisFir DISLOCATIONS 


Misfit dislocations were observed in areas of the specimen near to- 
those that contained moiré fringe patterns formed by interference between 
the undeviated beam and a beam which had been diffracted once in each 
of the crystals. This can be seen in figs. 1 and 2f. The areas labelled A 
contain moiré fringes and the misfit dislocations are visible in the areas 
labelled B. Two sets of misfit dislocations are visible at B in fig. 1 ; 
one set is approximately parallel to [110] and the other is approximately 
parallel to [110]. The two sets together form a badly distorted square 
net. The distortion results from dislocations and small strains in one 
of the crystals and also from imperfect alignment of one crystal on the 
other. The misfit to be accommodated by the dislocations is very 
sensitive to imperfections of this kind. 

In some areas of the specimen only one set of dislocations was visible. 
At B in fig. 2, for example, the dislocations parallel to [110] are visible 
and those parallel to [110] are not. A dislocation with Burgers vector b 
is invisible when g.b=0 (Hirsch et al. 1960) where g is the reciprocal 
lattice vector that. defines the strongly reflecting plane. The strongly 
reflecting plane in fig. 2 was (220), so the Burgers vectors of the invisible 
set of dislocations in this figure lie in the (110) plane. The Burgers 
vectors also lie in the (001) plane not only because this is the plane of 
the interface between the crystals but also because it is a slip plane of 
both PbS and PbSe. The (110) and (001) planes intersect along +[110], 
so the invisible dislocations have Burgers vectors parallel to +[110]. 
The Burgers vectors of the invisible set are thus perpendicular to their 
lines. The visible set of dislocations must, from symmetry considera- 
tions, also be of edge type and have Burgers vectors parallel to 
+ L102 

The magnitude of the Burgers vectors can be determined from the 
misfit accommodated by each dislocation. The misfit that each disloca- 
tion accommodates can be determined from the spacing of moiré fringes. 
The fringe pattern at A in fig. 2 was formed by interference between 
the undeviated beam and a beam which had undergone two reflections 
of the 220 type. The fringes in this pattern are parallel to the visible 
dislocations at B in fig. 2 and the spacing of the fringes is half the dis- 
location spacing. From this it follows that the Burgers vectors of the 
dislocations are equal to twice the spacing of the (220) planes. The 
spacing of (220) planes is $a[110] so the Burgers vectors of the visible 
misfit dislocations are + 43a[110]. The Burgers vectors of the invisible 
ones are +4a[I10]. 

An idea of the proportion of the misfit between the two lattices that is 
accommodated by the misfit dislocations can be obtained by comparing 
the observed spacings of the moiré fringes with the calculated ones. 
(In the calculations of fringe spacings it is common practice to assume 
i ee Mer eee 

} Figures 1 and 2 are shown as plates. 
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that the lattices do not strain to reduce the misfit between them. One 
also assumes that atoms do not diffuse from one lattice to the other.) 
Three essentially different moiré patterns have been examined and the 
observed and calculated fringe spacings are listed in the table. 
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Reflecting planes | Reflecting planes Sneha aes 
in PbSe in PbS 
Observed Calculated. 
(1) 200 200 100:0+5 A 97-4 A 
(2) 220 220 T2544 A 68-8 A 
(3) 240 240 45-242:38 4 43-6 A 


The unit cell dimensions used in the calculations were a 6-110 4 for 
PbSe (Harley 1950) and a=5-923 4 for PbS (Wasserstein 1951). The 
observed fringe spacings agreed with the calculated ones to within the 
accuracy of measurement but it is perhaps significant that the observed. 
spacings were all larger than the calculated ones. If the discrepancy 
between observed and calculated spacings is significant then the lattice 
parameter of each crystal has changed by 0:06% to reduce the misfit. 
The reduction of misfit is 4% ; the remaining 96% is accommodated by 
the misfit dislocations. 

It is important to notice that the misfit dislocations described here 
cannot be interpreted as moiré patterns. Moiré patterns with the same 
orientation and spacing as the misfit dislocations could only be formed. 
by interference between the undeviated beam and a beam which has 
experienced two reflections of the 110 type. 110 reflections do not 
occur in crystals with the NaCl structure. 
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ABSTRACT 


The change in the electrical resistivity of gold foils due to the introduction 
of (a) stacking faults, and (b) lattice vacancies, is correlated with concentra- 
tion counts obtained by transmission electron microscopy. The resistivity 
of stacking faults is found to be pgp=[1:8+0-3]x 10-138 Qem? for a 
stacking-fault density equal to Bem-1. A lower limit for the resistivity 
of vacancies is py=[2-4+0-4] x 10-§ Q cm/atomic % vacancies. 


§ 1. IntTRODUCTION 


CaLcuLaTions of stacking-fault resistivity, pg,, have been reported by 
Klemens (1953, 1956), Seeger (1956), Blatt et al. (1956), Tweedale (reported 
by Ziman 1956), and more recently by Howie (1960). The predicted values 
show mutual disagreement by factors as large as 103, and Howie (1960) 
makes a critical survey of the previous attempts, offering explanations of 
their discrepancies. He has used Pippard’s model of the Fermi surface 
in copper (Pippard 1957) in a calculation of the scattering of electrons by 
the faults. This scattering is shown to be due to a phase change in the 
diffraction by the crystal planes which do not lie parallel to the fault. 
Using a simple argument, Howie finds that p,,~1 x 10-6 Ocm?, where 
Bem is the total stacking-fault density on all planes, and he confirms 
the order of magnitude with a more complete wave-matching calculation. 
The latter yields a value pg, ~ 2:5 x 10-8 BQcm?. No direct experimental 
determination of pg, has been reported. 

The resistivity of lattice vacancies can be calculated by using a phase-shift 
analysis to obtain the scattering cross section for electron—vacancy 
collisions. Jongenburger (1953) finds for copper, py = 1-3 x 10~-§ Q cm/at. % 
and for silver and gold py=1:5x 10° Qem/at.%. Abélés (1953), Blatt 
(1955), and Overhauser and Gorman (1956) have obtained values very 
similar to the above. Dexter (1952) has calculated that for copper 
py=0:4x 10% Qem/at.% and later py=0-7 x 10° Q cm/at. % (Dexter 
1956). The only direct determination of py reported is that of Simmons 
and Balluffi (1960) who find for aluminium py=3 x 10~*Qcm/at. %. 
Simmons and Balluffi have recently completed similar experiments for 
gold (private communication), and their preliminary analysis of the 
results yields a value py =[1-8 + 0-6] x 10-* Q cm/at. %. 
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If a metal is rapidly cooled from a temperature close to its melting point, 
a large number of vacancies may be trapped in the lattice and the 
concentration at room temperature will then be greatly in excess of the 
equilibrium value. The annealing out of the excess vacancies proceeds 
at a rate which is dependent on temperature, and on Ey, the activation 
energy for vacancy migration (e.g. Cottrell 1958). The value of #,, for 
gold is such that the annealing at room temperature takes several hundred 
hours, and this has been verified by the electrical resistivity experiments of 
Bauerle and Koehler (1957). These workers have annealed quenched gold 
wires at various temperatures above 0°c, and for all quenches from above 
about 850°c find that the resistivity falls asymptotically to about one-tenth 
of the quenched-in value. The results have been interpreted by Kimura 
et al. (1959), using a model in which those vacancies which are not lost at 
grain boundaries and dislocations, form clusters, each containing several 
thousand vacancies. Silcox and Hirsch (1959 a) confirmed the existence of 
such clusters in gold foils quenched from 960°c and subsequently annealed 
at 100°c. Observation of the foils, by transmission electron microscopy, 
revealed defects in the form of tetrahedra of stacking fault. Correlation 
with diffraction data showed that the faces of the tetrahedra were on 
{i11} slip planes, and Silcox and Hirsch inferred that they were formed 
by the condensation of vacancies. The tetrahedra were shown to have 
stair-rod dislocations along the six (110) edges. 

Using the results of Silcox and Hirsch in conjunction with the numerical 
values of Bauerle and Koehler, it is possible to give a rough estimate of 
the resistive. effect of the vacancies at the various stages of annealing. 
Quenching is thought to produce predominantly single vacancies (Koehler 
et al. 1957), and the resistivity per vacancy is at its maximum when they 
are thus dispersed in the lattice. Annealing then causes aggregation and 
the defect tetrahedra are formed. The faces of the tetrahedra become the 
primary obstacles to the conduction electrons, and the resistivity per 
vacancy falls toa minimum. Howie (1960) has shown that it is reasonable 
to expect that the contribution to the resistivity made by the stair-rod 
dislocations of any one tetrahedron will be small compared with that of 
the associated stacking faults, because the stair-rod dislocations have the 
small Burgers vector $(110) and are arranged so that their long-range 
stress fields cancel. 

If resistivity measurements are made on quenched and annealed foils, 
these can be thinned down and observed by electron microscopy. A direct 
determination of tetrahedron concentration and size distribution is then 
possible. From these quantities the stacking-fault density can be found, 
and the resistivity of stacking faults calculated. Moreover, the concen- 
tration of vacancies which produces a given concentration of stacking 
faults can be calculated. If it is assumed that negligible clustering occurs 
during quenching, and that only a small fraction of the vacancies is lost 
during the annealing, this value of the vacancy concentration can be taken 
in conjunction with the quenched-in resistivity, and the resistivity of 
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vacancies computed. This paper reports the results of experiments of this 
nature designed to determine pg, and py from resistivity measurements 
and electron microscope observations on the same specimens. No direct 
correlation of this type has been reported previously. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 


The material used was 99-9995°% pure polycrystalline gold foil (principal 
impurities: Ag 0-0002%, Fe 0-0001%, Si 0:0001%), 7-5 x 10-8 em thick 
and 0-5cm wide. The specimen and a dummy, annealed at 500°c for 
five hours, were mounted in a quenching jig. The specimen was heated 
by an alternating current of about 50 amp, and the temperature of the 
gauge length, the central 5 cm of a 15 cm length, was measured with an 
optical pyrometer. The exponential dependence of vacancy concentration 
on the temperature made temperature uniformity along the gauge length 
of great importance, and this was achieved by tapering the specimen 
over 45cm at each end. Uniformity of +1 was obtained, and the 
degree of taper was itself a function of the quenching temperature. The 
quenching jig was pivoted at one end and suspended above a tank of 
iced brine, the latter being placed inside a draught-proof box fitted with 
a viewing window for the temperature measurement. The specimen was 
held at the quenching temperature for five minutes, and quenched by 
remote control. It entered the liquid with its axis parallel to the surface 
to ensure simultaneous quenching over the entire gauge length, and edge on 
to minimize mechanical shock. The heating current was switched off 
within two seconds after entry. 

The quenching speed was determined by using a cathode-ray oscilloscope 
to measure the rate of change of specimen resistance. A quench from 
1000°c took 0-02 sec, and in general it was found that the temperature 
decreased according to the relation 7’ =7',— ot where «~5 x 104 °csect. 

The resistance measurements were made at 78°K, at which temperature 
the residual resistivity was a conveniently large fraction of the total 
resistivity. A series potentiometer circuit was used and the specimen 
was compared with the dummy in order to correct for long-term variations 
in the temperature of the liquid nitrogen bath. Short-period temperature 
fluctuations were found to cause instability by acting differentially on the 
specimen and dummy, and they were eliminated by suspending the jig 
in a can filled with argon at a pressure of about 20cmHg. This thermal 
damping device is illustrated in fig. 1}. Difficulties arising from short- 
period temperature fluctuations were not reported by Bauerle and Koehler 
(1957), who worked with wires. It is believed that foils are more 
susceptible to temperature fluctuation owing to their high ratio of surface 
area to resistance. This was confirmed by a control experiment in which 
the resistance fluctuations of a foil and a wire were compared directly. 
The measuring current of about 1 amp was obtained from a 400 amp-hour 


+ Figures 2, 4 and 6 are shown as plates. 
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capacity accumulator, and was steady to 1 in 10°. It was standardized 
by the inclusion of a standard 10-* ohm resistance in the potentiometer 
circuit. All potential differences were measured with a Cambridge 
Instruments Company precision vernier potentiometer which could detect 
5 x 10-8 volts. 

Fig. 1 
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Low-temperature bath and thermal damping device. 


Each specimen was first annealed at the quenching temperature until 
its resistance became constant. The time taken for this was about two hours 
for the range of quenching temperatures used (850°c-1000°C). The 
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Specimen was then quenched and the resistivity change determined. 
The specimen was at room temperature for less than 15 min. A water 
bath was used to anneal the specimen at 100°c until its net resistivity 
change had fallen to the asymptotic value. The time taken for the latter 
process varied with quenching temperature, being about 15 min for 
T,=1000°c and about 90 min for 7,=850°c. The dummy remained in 
the jig throughout, and its resistivity was unchanged by the various 
processes because at no time did its temperature approach that at which 
it had been annealed. 

The specimen was removed from the jig and electropolished in a cyanide 
bath at 60°c. Small pieces were cut from it and examined in a Siemens 
Elmiskop I electron microscope operating at 100kv. In all cases, 
uniform concentrations of defect tetrahedra were observed (see table). 
Those areas showing slip traces left by moving dislocations were 
photographed (see fig. 2). The slip traces allow the foil thickness to be 
determined, if it is assumed that the slip is on {111}, and if the orientation 
of the foil normal is determined by selected area diffraction (Whelan 1957). 
Mean tetrahedron concentrations and sizes were found from photographic 
enlargements, and the concentrations of stacking faults were calculated. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The values of quenched -in resistivity, Ap,, and the resistivity remaining 
after fully annealing at 100°c, Ap,, are given in the table. Also given are 
the concentration of tetrahedra, C,, and the root mean square tetrahedron 
size, L,,,, (where L,,,. is the length of each of the (110) edges), the 
corresponding density of stacking faults, 8 (where B=1/3L?,,, C7), and 
the concentration of vacancies, Cy (where Cy = Ba/44/3, and a is the lattice 
parameter). In the final two columns the resistivity of stacking faults, 
Psp (=Ap,/B), and the resistivity of vacancies, py (=Ap,/Cy), are given. 
In all cases the indicated errors are standard deviations. The weighted 
mean values were: 


Par=118+0-3|x%10 48 Ocm* 
py = [2:44 0-4] x 10-®Qem per 1% atomic concentration of vacancies. 


As the specimens were polycrystalline, pg, is an average value over all 
orientations. The variation of C, and L,,,, with quenching temperature 
is indicated in fig. 3. It may be noted that although increasing the 
quenching temperature produces a higher concentration of smaller 
tetrahedra, the value of pg, remains constant within the experimental 
limits. Because the resistivity due to the stair-rod dislocations is 
proportional to L, ,,, , whereas that due to the stacking faults is proportional 
to L?,,,,, this result suggests that the contribution of the stair-rods can 
be ignored for the range of tetrahedron sizes observed. 

Five quenching temperatures in the range 850°c—1000°c were used. 
The lower limit of this range was set by the following considerations. 
Bauerle and Koehler (1957) have found that for quenched gold, 800°c 
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is a critical temperature. Below this temperature the annealing kinetics 
are changed. In the present experiment, for temperatures below 800°c, 
quenching and subsequent annealing at 100°c produced no tetrahedra. 


et 
Fig. 3 
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Variation of C7(©) and Ly.m.s.(E]) with quenching:temperature, Tg. 


Instead high concentrations (~10'%cm~*) of black spots were observed 
(see fig. 4(a)). These spots, which had an average diameter of about 25 4, 
are similar to those observed in irradiated metals (Silcox and Hirsch 1959 b, 
Barnes and Mazey 1960). The resistivity due to the black spots was 
determined in a separate experiment (reported briefly in $4.2 of this 
paper). A knowledge of this value is useful im making certain corrections 
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to py, a8 described in §4.2. A specimen quenched from 800°c and annealed 
at 100°c gave a mixture of tetrahedra and black spots (see fig. 4(b)), a 
result which supports the view that there is a transition around this 
temperature. Figure 4 (c) is included for comparison with figs. 4 (a) and (0). 
It shows a typical area of a specimen quenched from above 800°c and 


annealed at 100°c. 


§ 4. Discussion 
4.1. The Resistivity of Stacking Faults 


The value obtained for the stacking-fault resistivity is not subject to 
any error arising from vacancy loss during quenching or annealing. The 
resistivity measurements were made after completion of annealing, when 
all vacancies were assumed either to have joined the clusters in forming 
the defect tetrahedra, or to have been lost at grain boundaries, at 
dislocations and at the surface of the specimen. It is reasonable to assume 
that none of the tetrahedra disappears in the interval between the 


Fig. 5 
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The temperature dependence of residual resistivity in a specimen quenched from 
1000°c, fully annealed at 100°c, and then annealed for one hour at the 
temperatures indicated. 


resistivity measurements and examination in the electron microscope, 
because these defects are extremely stable. In fact, a subsidiary isochronal 
annealing experiment (see fig. 5) showed that the resistivity due to the 
tetrahedra does not anneal out until a temperature of between 600°c and 
650° is reached (i.e. a temperature about 500°C above the maximum 
temperature of the specimen during the measurements). This result is 
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in agreement with that of Silcox (1961) who has carried out an electron 
microscope examination of the annealing out of the tetrahedra. The 
absence of any appreciable resistivity drop below 600°c also shows that the 
measured resistivity is due either entirely to the defect tetrahedra, or to 
the tetrahedra and other defects which are not observed with the electron 
microscope and which anneal out at the same temperature. The annealing 
curve shown in fig. 5 is quite different from that obtained by Meshii and 
Kauffman (1960) for gold wires quenched from the same temperature at 

a slightly lower quenching speed. Discussion of this discrepancy is left 
to a later paper. 

The method used for taking samples of the specimen for concentration 
counts might appear open to question. The greater part of each specimen 
is lost during electropolishing, only a small fraction being available for 
inspection in the electron microscope. Such a process would introduce - 
large errors if the defect size and concentration were not uniform. As is 
indicated by the relevant standard deviations shown in the table, however, 
these quantities did not show excessive variations. It must be noted, 
however, that all quenched specimens must contain the intrinsic non- 
uniformity that arises from denudation at grain boundaries, dislocations 
and the specimen surface. Most of the vacancies lying within a certain 
distance of these three types of sink will be lost during the quenching. 
No correction is required for denudation around dislocations, because the 
observed dislocation density was negligibly small. The denuded zone at 
a grain boundary is about 5 x 10~° cm wide, and since the mean grain size 
was about 10-7 cm (measured optically) the correction due to this factor 
was also negligible. Finally, it is noted that the correction for denudation 
due to loss of vacancies at the specimen surface is quite small for the 
specimen thickness employed in the experiments (see Cottrell 1958). 
The experimental value of pg, (0-18 x 10-12 6 Q cm?) supports the theoretical 
value of Howie ([0-2 — 1-0] x 10-1? 8 QO cm?). , 


4,2. The Resistivity of Vacancies 


The calculation of the resistivity of vacancies is valid only if the 
mechanism of quenching and annealing is as described in §1. According 
to this mechanism quenching ‘produces predominantly single vacancies 
and possibly some vacancy clusters. The defect tetrahedra are formed only 
during the subsequent annealing. A critical test of this mechanism would 
be afforded by an experiment in which a quenched specimen is thinned and 
observed in the electron microscope without appreciable annealing at or 
above room temperature. Such an experiment is not possible if the cyanide 
polishing bath is used, since this operates at 60°C. For this reason an 
alternative bath was developed. Concentrated hydrochloric acid was 
found to give a reasonable polish at — 15°c using a stainless-steel cathode 
and an open circuit voltage of 14 + 2 volts d.c. across the cell. 

A specimen was annealed for four hours at 930°c and quenched from 
that temperature into brine at 0°c. It was removed from the quenching 
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jig, cut into two pieces and placed in liquid nitrogen within 30 sec. 
Immediately prior to polishing, one-half of the specimen was removed 
from the nitrogen and transferred to the polishing cell within a further 
30 sec. The specimen, which therefore underwent less than one minute 
annealing at room temperature, was thinned by electropolishing and 
examined in the electron microscope. A concentration of about 
5 x 1014 em-3 of the black spot defects was observed, but no tetrahedra 
were seen (see fig. 6 (a)). The defects appeared to have the same shape and 
size as those observed in the specimens quenched from 750°C (see fig. 4 (a)), 
but the concentration was lower by a factor of about 20. The other half 
of the specimen was annealed for one hour at 100°c, thinned and examined. 
It was found to contain a concentration of tetrahedra which was approxi- 
mately equal to the concentration of black spots in the unannealed half 
. (see fig. 6(b)). A slowly cooled specimen showed neither tetrahedra nor 
black spot defects. 

This experiment shows that quenching does not produce tetrahedra. 
These are formed only during the subsequent annealing. It also shows 
that the black spot defects are formed either during quenching or during 
the first minute of annealing at room temperature. The approximate 
equality of the concentration of black spot defects in the unannealed 
specimen and tetrahedra in the annealed specimen would be consistent 
with an annealing process in which the former are an intermediate stage 
in the clustering, but this may be fortuitous. 

Finally it must be noted that the results of the above experiment suggest 
that the black spot defects were probably present during the measurement 
of Ap,, and that their presence could affect the value of py. To obtain 
an estimate of the resistivity due to the black spot defects, we note that 
the resistance measurements and electron microscope observations on 
foils quenched from 750°c and annealed at 100°c (see fig. 4(a)) showed 
that a concentration. of about 101° cm-% of defects of similar appearance 
produces a residual resistivity of about 6x10-°Qem. Assuming the 
defects to be the same in both cases, the lower concentration of the spots 
(~5x10'*cm~*) present in the specimens during the determination of 
Ap, would therefore have contributed ~3 x 10-!°Q cm to the resistivity. 
This is only about 1% of the value of Ap, given in the table for quenching 
from 1000°c. The resistivity due to the black spot defects therefore appears 
.to be very small. The question remains whether an appreciable fraction 
of the quenched-in vacancies reside in the black spot defects during the 
measurement of Ap,. The physical nature of the defects is at present 
obscure. The spots have a diameter ~ 25 A. It is difficult to imagine that 
the defects contain more vacancies than a spherical cavity of about this 
size, i.e. more than ~400 vacancies. Since the density of the spots is 
about the same as that of the defect tetrahedra formed on subsequent 
annealing, and since each tetrahedron contains between 4000 and 8000 
shan oes (depending on 7’ ,), it is thought that not more than between 5% 
and 10% of the vacancies reside in the spot defects during the measurement 
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of Ap,. The resulting error would cause the value of py to be low by not 
more than 10%. Because any other non-observable clusters will in general 
lower Ap,, the experimental value of py ([2-4+ 0-4] x 10-8 Qem/at. %) is 
a lower limit. It is however consistent with that of Simmons and Balluffi 
([1-8 + 0-6] x 10-*Qem/at. %). Itis about 60% higher than the theoretical 
estimates of Jongenburger, Abélés, Blatt, and Overhauser and Gorman, 
listed in $1. 


§ 5. CONCLUSION 

The electrical resistivity of stacking faults in gold can be obtained by 
correlation of resistance measurements and electron microscope observa- 
tions made on the same specimen. Experiments of this type yield a value 
Pgp= [1:8 + 0-3] x 10-4 8 Ocm?, for a stacking-fault density Bem—. The 
possible corrections to this value are quite small and the determination 
appears to be absolute. Similar determinations should be possible for all 
metals in which it is possible to produce high and uniform concentrations 
of defect tetrahedra. 

The electrical resistivity of lattice vacancies can be found from the 
experiments but the result is subject to errors due to uncertainty in 
knowledge of the mechanism of annealing. The experimental value 
py = [2°44 0-4] x 10-* QO cm/at. °% is a lower limit. 
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ABSTRACT 


The result of experiments in which ice crystals are grown from the vapour 
at supersaturations of only a few per cent show that the c/a ratio tends 
towards limiting values of 1-4 for prisms and 0-8 for plates. Thus the habit 
of snow crystals is now clearly delineated with respect to both temperature 
and supersaturation or flux of vapour. The basic habit, as determined by 
the relative growth rates along the c and a axes, is controlled by the tempera- 
ture but the secondary features of growth are governed by supersaturation 
as follows; in the plate regime, increasing supersaturation causes transitions 
from very thick plate+thick plate sector plate dendrite and, in the prism 
regime, the development is from short solid prism longer hollow prism—> 
needle. There now appears to be no basis for believing that the basic crystal 
habit is modified by changing the diffusivity of water vapour into the inert 
carrier gas. 


§ 1. InTRODUCTION 


EXPERIMENTS carried out by several different workers, for example, 
Nakaya (1954), Shaw and Mason (1955), Kobayashi (1957), Hallett and 
Mason (1958) have all demonstrated that the basic habit of snow crystals. 
growing from the vapour in air supersaturated with respect to liquid 
water is determined by the temperature of the air, and not by the super- 
saturation or excess vapour density as proposed by Marshall and Langleben 
(1954). Thus the crystals grow either by preferential growth along the 
¢ axis as prismatic columns or as hexagonal plates (preferential growth 
along the a axis) in the sharply defined temperature ranges shown in fig. 6, 
a change of only 1°c being sufficient to induce a change from prism to 
plate-like development. Oni the other hand, secondary growth features, 
such as dendritic and sector extensions of hexagonal plates and needle- 
like extensions of prisms, develop only if the air is supersaturated relative 
to liquid water. 

If the basic habit were determined by the flux of water vapour towards 
the growing crystal, that is by DAp, where D is the diffusion coefficient 
of water vapour and Ap the excess of the ambient vapour density over that 
in equilibrium with the crystal surface, it might be expected to change 
if the crystals were grown in other gases, or in air at reduced pressure. 
And indeed, Isono ef al. (1957) and Isono (1958) reported that, when the 
crystals were grown in hydrogen and in air at low pressure, they observed 
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nearly isometric growth (c/a~1) throughout the temperature range 
—7°c to —16°C, a region in which plates are formed in air at normal 
pressure. These authors claim that the environment was kept saturated 
relative to liquid water, (in view of the present writer's experience with 
a similar, apparatus this seems doubtful), and attribute the observed 
habit changes to the more rapid diffusion of vapour in the hydrogen and 
low-pressure atmospheres. On the other hand, van den Heuvel and 
Mason (1959) found that variation of habit with temperature, involving 
plates, needles, hollow prisms and dendrites, was unaffected by reducing 
the air pressure to 20 mm Hg or by replacing the air by carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen or helium ; only the growth rate of the crystals was affected as 
was to be anticipated because of differences in the diffusion coefficients 
and thermal conductivities of the various gases. . 

The present author (Kobayashi 1958) has also investigated the effect 
of lowering the air pressure on the growth habit. At pressures above 
300 mm Hg, the normal variation of crystal habit with temperature was 
observed ; at pressures between 300 and 70 mm Hg hollow prisms were 
observed in the temperature range — 10°c to — 22°c but, below 70 mm Hg, 
these gave way to solid prisms. These latter crystals grew very slowly 
suggesting that the increased value of D was more than offset by a re- 
duction in Ap. Kobayashi concluded that his experimental arrangement 
was such that a large reduction in the air pressure caused the supply of 
water vapour to the crystals to be much reduced—something which did 
not occur in the experiments of van den Heuvel and Mason. It therefore 
seems likely that the latter were correct in stating that the basic crystal 
habit is not modified by the nature of pressure of the carrier gas per se, 
but some modification may occur if the crystals grow slowly under very 
low supersaturations of only a few per cent relative to ice. 

Production and measurement of such small supersaturations could 
not be achieved in the above-mentioned experiments. Such an attempt 
was made by Kobayashi (1960) using a convective mixing chamber of 
the Nakaya type, the supersaturation being measured by sucking a known 
volume (about 2 litres) of air from the chamber through dried methanol 
and determining the total water content by titration with Karl Fischer 
reagent. 

Although under small supersaturations short solid columns and very 
thick plates occurred at temperatures between —S8°c and —23°c, the 
measurements were not sufficiently accurate to allow of the crystal habit 
being clearly delineated with respect to temperature and supersaturation. 
A new and more successful attempt will now be described. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


The apparatus is shown in fig. 1}. The working principle is to mix 
two air streams of different temperatures, each saturated with respect to 


+ Figure 2 is shown as a plate. 
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ice, to produce a supersaturated mixture at an intermediate temperature. 
The ice crystals are grown on fine fibres suspended in the mixing air 
currents, the temperature of which is measured by a thermistor and the 
humidity by a dew-point hygrometer. 


Fig. 1 
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The experimental chamber, 3 litres in capacity with well-insulated 
double walls made of ‘ Perspex’, is enclosed in a refrigerator whose 
temperature can be controlled down to —25°c. The air supply is sucked 
by a vacuum cleaner through a heat exchanger at 0°c which removes 
both heat and moisture, divides into two separate streams, which then 
pass through cooling coils immersed in eutectic mixtures of ice and salt 
or in kerosene chilled with dry ice, where they attain the required tem- 
peratures. Additional temperature control is provided .by an electrical 
heater wound on one of these cooling coils. The temperatures of the two 
ice-saturated air streams, the flow of which may be independently con- 
trolled up to rates of 6 litres/min, are measured as they enter the experi- 
mental chamber by the thermocouples T, and T,. They are now 

_intimately mixed by a fan and the temperature of the mixture measured 
by a fine thermistor placed about 3 mm from the crystals which grow on 
fibres stretched across a light phosphor-bronze frame. 

The mirror-like dew-forming surface of the hygrometer, produced by 
evaporating aluminium in vacuo onto a small copper thimble, is cooled 
by pumping air chilled by liquid nitrogen through the hollow supporting 

tube. The temperature of the dew-forming surface is controlled by vary- 
ing the pumping rate and the current through a small heating coil wound 
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onto the thimble and is measured by a fine thermistor attached im- 
mediately beneath the surface. To measure the dew point the rate of 
supply of cold air to the thimble is adjusted until a dew deposit, viewed 
by oblique illumination through a microscope, just begins to form. 
The accuracy of the hygrometer was checked from time to time by noting 
its reading when ice crystals on the fibre underwent a transition between 
growth and evaporation. The hygrometer worked satisfactorily at 
temperatures down to —20°c, the error in the measurement of relative 
humidity not exceeding 3%. But, at lower temperatures, it was more 
difficult to use because some ice crystals usually appeared before super- 
cooled water droplets on the thimble surface. 

Working at supersaturations of only a few per cent, it was necessary 
to continue the experiment for several hours in order to grow crystals 
large enough for accurate measurement. It proved very difficult to keep 
conditions in the chamber constant for such long periods for two reasons. 
Because the refrigerator had to be stopped for short periods at regular 
intervals in order to take photographs without vibration, the air in the 
chamber usually warmed up by 1° or 2°c during a run of several hours. 
And, if frost formed on the walls of the chamber (and it was not easy to 
prevent this entirely), transport of vapour to the frost-covered walls 
caused the supersaturation to decrease very slowly during the course of 
an experiment. 

Crystals were grown on rabbit hairs, filaments of ‘ Durofix ’ and quartz 
fibres. Although nucleation occurred most readily on rabbit hairs and 
was very difficult. on quartz fibres, especially at low supersaturations, the 
subsequent growth of the crystals did not appear to be influenced by the 
nature of the support. At temperatures above —10°c crystals were 
reluctant to form on any of the filaments although occasional ice germs 
originating from the cooling coils or from the frost-covered chamber 
walls were caught by the fibres. Below —10°c, nucleation could be 
facilitated by increasing the flow rate of the warmer air stream, and there- 
fore the supersaturation, for about half a minute, and above — 10°6 by 
exposing the filament to a smoke of silver iodide. 

The growing crystals were observed and photographed through a 
microscope and camera placed inside the refrigerator and directed at a 
small window in the experimental chamber. Photographs were taken 
at regular intervals ranging from 1 to 10min according to the growth 
tate, changes in the linear dimensions of the crystals being determined 
from measurements on successive negatives greatly enlarged. 


§ 3. EXPrRIMENTAL RESULTS 


In the temperature range —10°c to —20°c it is fairly easy to control 
the experimental conditions and to obtain an appropriate density of 
crystals on the filaments. If the air was supersaturated relative to liquid 
water the crystals grew as dendrites as shown in fig. 2 (a) but as the 
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supersaturation decreased these developed into sector plates and became 


progressively thicker as shown in fig. 2 (a)-(e). If new germs appeared 


Fig. 3 
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on the filaments when the air approached ice saturation, these grew as 
small compact prisms (see fig. 2(c)—(e)) similar to those observed in the 
low-pressure air experiment described in the Introduction. Careful 
measurement of these crystals, growing at ice-supersaturations of less 
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Fig. 5 
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than 3%, revealed that they grew more plate-like with time approaching 
a limiting c/a ratio of about 0-8, as shown in fig. 3. It was also observed 
that whether small crystals alighting on the filaments were originally 
plate-like (c/a < 1) or originally prism-like (c/a > 1) their subsequent growth 
tended towards this limiting form of a very thick plate although with 
the larger crystals this became apparent only after several hours of 
growth. 
Fig. 7 
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At temperatures between —23°c and —32°c (the lowest reached in 
these experiments) the crystals grew more prism-like and showed a 
tendency to approach a limiting c/a ratio of about 1-4 as shown in fig. 4. 
At lower temperatures the transition from solid to hollow prisms occurred 
at higher supersaturations. At —24°c solid prisms were observed at 
supersaturations of up to 118% relative to ice but, at higher values, 
hollow prisms appeared as in the diffusion chamber experiments. 

There was considerable difficulty in nucleating crystals at temperatures 
above —10°c but a few were grown at temperatures between —10°c and 
—5°o and their growth is plotted in fig. 5. These crystals, which tended 
to develop into hoppers when they exceeded about 150 in length, were 
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definitely prism-like but showed no marked trend towards a limiting habit 
as was the case at lower temperatures. 


§ 4. Discussion 


Consolidating the present results with those of Nakaya (1954), Shaw 
and Mason (1955), Hallett and Mason (1958) and Kobayashi (1957, 1958, 
1960) the variation of snow-crystal habit with temperature and super- 
saturation or excess vapour density may be represented by figs. 6 and 7. 

It is clear that the principal factor controlling the basic habit, as 
determined by the relative growth rates along the c and a@ axes, is the 
temperature. 

But, as figs. 6 and 7 show equally clearly, the secondary growth features 
are determined by the supersaturation or flux of vapour. Increasing 
supersaturation causes transition from very thick plate—thick plate 
sector plate->dendrite, or from solid prism—hollow prism—needle. 

The present experiments strongly suggest that, at very low super- 
saturations, there is a marked tendency towards a solid isometric habit at 
all temperatures (although it was not possible to obtain measurements 
above —5°c), the factor responsible for the striking temperature variation 
of habit at higher supersaturations having less and less influence as the 
supersaturation is reduced. 
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ABSTRACT 


The formulae giving the differential cross section for a (d, p) stripping 
reaction, the polarization of the outgoing proton and the angular correla- 
tion between it and the gamma ray from the residual nucleus are summarized 
for the distorted wave Born approximation. Methods of programming 
this calculation for an electronic computer are described, and the results of 
some check calculations are given. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Many authors (Butler 1950, 1951, Daitch and French 1952, Friedman and 
Tobocman 1953, Horowitz and Messiah 1953, 1954, Newns 1953) have 
considered the quantum-mechanical theory of the deuteron stripping 
process, in which a deuteron brushes past a nucleus and loses its neutron, 
the proton going onalone. The outgoing proton is usually polarized. The 
neutron is captured into a discrete quantum state of the residual nucleus 
and, if this is not the ground state, gamma rays may be subsequently 
emitted from the excited nucleus. 

The conservation of angular momentum imposes the relations 

Ji t+ht+4=J:, mmy=(—1)! ie anes (1) 

on the angular momentum |= I, of the captured neutron, and Ji, 7; and 
Jt, a: the spins and parities of the initial and final nuclei respectively. 
The angular distribution of the emitted proton is frequently characteristic 
of the value of In, and if J; is known this allows close limits to be set on Jz. 

It is not yet possible to make an exact quantum mechanical analysis of 
the stripping process, but if certain assumptions are made a useful quanti- 
tative account can be given of most features of the interaction. 

The simplest theory, due to Butler, uses the Born approximation to 
obtain the reaction amplitude in the form 


I(kp, ka) 2 | silgr) (ihr) r* dr i ero) 
Ry 


The differential cross section for the stripping process when one I-value 


contributes then becomes 
do(0) ,.|__Wilg.k)_ |? : 
dQ lea ERP 3) 


See Fee foe cement OER) | as) 
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and @ is the scattering angle in the centre-of-mass system, 
l= 1,=0, 1, 2,3,..., q=kai—kph 
is the momentum transfer, R, is the cut-off radius, j,(¢#) is a spherical 
Bessel function and h,(ikR) a spherical Hankel function of the first kind. 
with imaginary argument. 
The wave numbers are given by 
, My (2Mp*(Ha* + QP? , _ (2Mn*(Q + 2-226)" 


k i: (2M g*Ha*)¥? | k 
pe i es Ae Ie h i 
(5) 
and the reduced quantities are 
«_ Maly . gp Ue ay ee M,My , eee 
Matty’ >  My+Mp? * Mn+ My’ es (6) 


Eq is the incident deuteron energy in the laboratory system and My, Mp, 
Ma, My and Mz the masses of the neutron, proton, deuteron, target 
nucleus and residual nucleus respectively. Explicit values of W,(q, &) for 
1=0, 1, 2, 3 are given in Appendix I. Tables of Butler stripping cross 
sections have been prepared by Lubitz (1957). 

This formula contains the adjustable cut-off radius Ry and an overall 
normalization parameter. It usually gives a surprisingly good fit to the 
differential cross section in the forward direction, but greatly underestimates 
the backward cross section. It is, however, unable to give the polarization 
of the emitted proton or the reduced width of the reaction, which depends 
on the overall normalization. 

A more accurate theory can be developed by taking into account the 
distortions of the incoming deuteron wave and the outgoing proton wave 
in the Coulomb and nuclear fields of the target and residual nuclei. This 
theory, known as the distorted wave Born approximation, has been 
developed by many authors (Thomas 1955, Tobocman and Kalos 1955, 
Newns and Refai 1958, Tobocman 1959, Huby et al. 1959). They have 
given detailed derivations of the formulae used to calculate the observable 
quantities. In this paper the aim is not to repeat this work, but to 
present the formulae in a form especially suitable for electronic computation. 
This is done in §2, and in §3 some of the numerical techniques used to 
evaluate them are described. In the last section some comparisons with 
other work and with the Butler theory are made. Full details and dis- 


cussion of the derivations of the formulae quoted here have been given by 
Buck (1960). 


§ 2. Tur DistorrteD Wave Born APPROXIMATION 


It may be shown from the general S-matrix theory of nuclear reactions 


that the reaction amplitude for the (d, p) stripping interaction may be 
written approximately as 


; Ma*My* kp) 1? 
(Mapa; Mppp: ka, kp) = — eae : z} eS (rp’) xs"*(p) 


Py* (Bi & rns Sn) Vf O(rn, tp) xst(d) fy™ (LT: E)drndrpdé =. . (7) 
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where 4,” (T) and 4,“(R) are respectively ate wave functions of the target 
and residual nuclei Fea {M(rp, rp) and (pes rp’) are the spatial wave 
functions of the feateroh and proton; yg “(p) is the proton spin function 
and y;"(d) the triplet deuteron spin function; € represents the internal 
coordinates of the target nucleus; rp) and rp are the position coordinates 
of the proton and neutron relative to the centre-of-mass of the residual 
nucleus and 
Fp =Pfp—{Yn/Uphra; 


and V is the interaction in the final state between the proton and residual 
nucleus. 
The interaction V may be expressed in the form 


Veo t Vogl pie a erecnee (8) 


where Vpn is the proton—neutron interaction responsible for the binding 
of the deuteron, V p> is the interaction of the proton with the target nucleus 
and Vp,> is the average proton-target interaction that has already been 
taken into account in the construction of the distorted proton waves. 

In order to evaluate the integral for the reaction amplitude the following 
approximations are made: 


(1) The distorting potentials are spin-independent. This is likely to bea 
good approximation for the differential cross section, but not for the 
polarization of the emitted proton. 


(2) The contribution of (Vp~p—Vp )issmall. The elastic effects of Vpq 
are essentially included also in V pp while the inelastic effects should be small 
since they involve excitation of the target nucleus by the outgoing proton 
as well as the capture of the neutron. 


(3) Exchange contributions resulting from antisymmetrization of the 
wave functions are negligible. 


(4) Vnuy is a triplet state central potential so that the internal deuteron 
wave function separates into space and spin factors da(rn—rp) and yg"(d). 
Spin-flipping effects due to the dependence of Vnp on spin orientations are 
thereby neglected. Tensor effects arising from the small D-state compon- 
ent of the deuteron wave function and the spin dependent part of the Vnp 
interaction are expected to be small. In order to make the evaluation of 
the integral practicable we take the Vp interaction to be of zero range. 


(5) All nuclei and distorting potentials are assumed spherical. 


It is most convenient to evaluate the above expression’ for the reaction 
amplitude in the coordinate system with the z-axis along kq (the axis of 
quantization), and the y-axis along the normal to the reaction plane 
n=kg x kp, where kp is the relative momentum of the proton and the final 
nucleus. roe 

In this coordinate system, and making use of the above approximations, 
‘the integral for the reaction amplitude can be evaluated to give the 
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following expressions for the differential cross section, polarization of the 
emitted proton along the direction n: 
4AM g*M,* (2J,+1) k 
dg _4AM AME 2J,+1) Bp 62 > [Br Oc) tae 
j A 


dQ My? — (2S:+1) kaZ 
-e ye 


> 9° Sa > {@-At IE +A)}? Im {B,* Byaj 


Pay : 10 
LG? SI BaP Se 
j 

ak By(9p) = > TP, exp [t(a,, +) | L(lalp!) P? (cos 8p), (11) 

14! dp d ig Pp 

p 
—A)l 12 latot _labyl 
a aly +1)| PF | Ges Onna ponte a 07" 
I(lalpl) = | tal tg) Riryredr; . .. (18) 
Ry 


w,=0, —o>, the o/s being Coulomb phase shifts. 

Ar=(h4[/M nB)'2 ~ 4-4 x 10-18 em is the ‘radius ’ of the deuteron, B being 
its binding energy. The 6,” are reduced widths or generalized parentage 
coefficients defined by 


{ Ui" (Re en, EIT: £)dE= On COT Nm Cnr Filta) LX "(Fa)} xe". 


(14) 
In the coordinate frame defined above the 5, obey the symmetry relation 
B, (Op) =(—1° B.(8).. ~ 2.) eee oe 


The deuteron and proton wave functions 
tigl?)=Ma(r)/kr and yy, (r) =m, (r)er 
are calculated by numerical integration of the appropriate wave equation of 
the form 


du Vip) — Ul+1) _ C(p) 
where p=kr and the nuclear potential has the form 
Vy : 

Vip) oh (17) 


~ T+exp{(p—polia} | 1+exp{(p—py)/aa} 


where V and W are the real and imaginary potential depths, py =kR, where 
R=r, A,’ is the nuclear radius and «=ka, where a is the diffuseness of 
the nuclear surface. The Coulomb potential O(p) is that due to a uniformly 
charged sphere of radius Ry. Beyond the nuclear field the solutions have 
the asymptotic forms 


thiglt) ~ Fy (kar) — 04 Ay (Far) 


» -» (15) 
kar 
Pipl") eee ip(kp'”) — Bi, H ip(kp'7) | (19) 


ky'r 
where the H’s are defined by 


Ai{p) = Filo) =sGi(p), eat ee cy 
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the F'(p) and Gi(p) being the regular and irregular Coulomb wave functions 
that are solutions of the wave equation : 


d*u, 2y Ul+1) 

ai = [eee 3 |u=o eee (2H) 
and have the asymptotic forms 

F(p) ~ sin (p—y In 2p —4lr+<0)), Peart. (22) 

Gi(p)~ cos (p—yIn2p—4lr+o,) . . . . . (23) 


where y= "ZZ qe7/kh?, Z, and Zy being the charges on the incident and 
target nuclei. 

The internal and external solutions of (16) are matched beyond the 
nuclear field and this fixes the normalization of the internal wave functions 
and also the complex scattering parameters that describe the scattering 


TOCESS : 
Pp og = —S,,), 6-2-8). . . . . (24) 
The complete deuteron and proton wave functions 7, a(P) and ty, (P) are 


calculated in this way from nuclear potentials of the form (17) with para- 
meters that give the experimentally observed elastic scattering. Further 
details of this calculation are given by Buck et al. 1960 (see Appendix II for 
corrections to this paper). 

The neutron bound state wave function R,(r)=u,(kr)/r-has often been 
obtained by matching an harmonic oscillator wave function for the internal 
region to the Hankel function that is the accurate asymptotic form and 
depends only on the neutron binding energy. The matching is done at an 
arbitrary radius in the vicinity of the nuclear surface and the parameters of 
the harmonic oscillator potential have to be varied until the internal and 
external functions join smoothly. This is unsatisfactory as it gives rise to 
an unphysical shape for the effective nuclear binding potential. It is more 
realistic to use the wave function corresponding to a particle of known 
binding energy in a Saxon—Woods potential of appropriate depth. This 
may be found by a calculation similar to that for the free state scattering 
problem except that now the nuclear potential, and hence the wave func- 
tion, isreal, and has a completely known asymptotic form at large distances. 
This condition, together with-the quantum state of the neutron, fixes the 
wavefunction and the depth Vy of a potential of given radial form. It is 
therefore not possible to calculate w,(p) directly, since the appropriate Vy is. 
not known. Instead, an approximate value of Vy is chosen and used to 
calculate the wave function inside the nuclear potential. In general this 
does not join smoothly with the known external wave function, but 
application of the variational principle to the mismatch in the region of the 
nuclear surface enables a better value of Vy to be found. A few iterations 
suffice to determine V, to the accuracy required (see Appendix ITI). 

The gamma-ray correlation function is given by 


W (Op: 0, 6')= 29% {dio Py (008 6’) 


+23(—D'[Tega | Patleone deg loong (dag) 


25) 
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where k is even and restricted by k<2J, or 1+I' or j+j’ whichever is the 
smaller. The coefficients g,, depend on the nuclear spins and the gamma- 
ray decay multipole mixing constants. Thed;,,and &q depend only on the 
B, (8p) but as the formulae are complicated they will not be reproduced 
here. Full details of the calculation of these coefficients are given by 
Satchler and Tobocman (1960), and in the papers quoted by them. 

Some explicit expressions for the observable quantities in the cases i=1 
and |= 2 are given in Appendix IV. 


§ 3. NUMERICAL CALCULATIONS 


The whole calculation was programmed for the Oxford Mercury electronic 
computer using the Autocode facility. The numerical methods used to 
solve the sets of differential equations and extract the elements S, of the 
scattering matrix are essentially those described previously (Buck et al. 
1960). The Runge-Kutta sub-routine was initially used for the numerical 
integrations for ease of programming, but conversion to the faster Fox— 
Goodwin method is now being carried out (Halton 1960, private communi- 
cation). Three separate programmes were written for angular momentum 
transfers 1=0, 1 and 2. This enables the angular momentum factors 
Pity to be evaluated explicitly in each case, as the appropriate Clebsch— 


Gordan coefficients then have simple numerical values. 

The proton, deuteron and neutron wave functions were calculated from 
the numerical integration of the appropriate wave equations as described 
in the last section, and then multiplied together step by step to give the 
numerical values of the integrals I(/glpl). The lower limit of this integra- 
tion may be selected at will, and the upper limit is chosen to be sufficiently 
large for the product of the wave functions to be negligible. The integrals 
I (lalpl) were calculated for all values of lg and /p that contribute significantly 
to the interaction. The summation of the I(/q/pl) to give the B,, and hence 
the differential cross sections, polarizations and gamma-ray correlations is 
straightforward. 

The input parameters for a full calculation are the incident deuteron 
energy Haq, the Q-value of the reaction, the mass 4, charge Zand spin J» of 
the target nucleus, the spin J, of the residual nucleus, the reduced widths 
0"1.1/2 for the two possible spin orientations (if |= 0 there is only one reduced 
width), the cut-off radius Ro, the principal quantum number of the bound 
neutron, the estimated depth Vy and form factor parameters 7on and ap for 
the neutron potential, the parameters Vg, Wa, Tod: Teg> Aid, Goa Of the 
deuteron nuclear potential and the corresponding, parameters for the 
proton nuclear potential. A facility was incorporated that allows the 
imaginary parts of the deuteron and proton potential to have a gaussian 
instead of a Saxon—Woods radial form, and corresponding switches are 
included in the input parameters. The upper limit of the integrals in (13) 
is the radial distance at which the neutron bound state wave function 
R(rp) is effectively negligible, i.e. has less than about 10-3 of its value at the 
nuclear surface. The time taken for a complete calculation varies roughly 
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as the square of the nuclear radius, and for the case of 4M g (d, p)?®>Mo* is 
about 15min for |=0, 25 for 1=1 and 35 for I=2. These times can be 
substantially reduced by using the Fox—Goodwin method of numerical 
integration and by integrating all the partial waves simultaneously. 


§4. COMPARISONS AND CHECKS 


A number of calculations were made to study the effects of the Coulomb 
and nuclear distorting potentials, and to check the calculation against other 
work. Figure 1 shows a comparison between the angular distributions for 


Fig. 1 
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Comparison between the angular distribution of the protons from the reaction 
16Q(d; p,)+70 calculated according to the Butler theory and the corres- 
ponding distributions calculated with the distorted wave Born approxi- 
mation with the Coulomb and nuclear distorting potentials acting alone 
and then together. ) 


the reaction 1O(d, p,)170 calculated on (a) the Butler plane-wave theory, 
(b) DWBA with Coulomb distortion only, and (¢) DWBA with nuclear 
distortions only, and (d) full DWBA with both Coulomb and nuclear 
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Calculated polarizations of protons from the reaction 1°B(d, p)4B for different 
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approximations and using the same parameters as Tobocman (1959). 
These curves may be compared with those in fig. 3 of his paper. 


Fig. 3 
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Calculated polarizations of protons from the reaction “4Ca(d, p)“*Ca for different 
approximations using the same parameters as 
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distortions. It is found that individually the two types of distortions 
produce an angular distribution markedly different from the Butler 
distribution, but that together they tend to have opposite effects and give a 
final distribution very similar to the Butler, but with only about one-tenth 
of the absolute magnitude. This illustrates how, perhaps fortuitously, 
the plane-wave theory can give the angular distribution correctly, and 
yet still be unreliable for the reduced widths. 


Fig. 4 
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Calculated polarizations of protons from the reaction *®Ti(d, p)*°Ti for different 
approximations using the same parameters as Tobocman (1959). These 
curves may be compared with those in fig. 13 of his paper. 


The following check calculations were made: 


1. The nuclear and Coulomb distortions were set to zero, a suitable 
cut-off radius chosen and the resulting angular distribution found to agree 
with the corresponding Butler distribution to within 1%. 

2. The incident energy was chosen so that ka=kp’, and the optical — 
potential parameters adjusted so that the distortions of the deuteron and 
proton waves are identical. According to Refai’s theorem (Satchler 
1960) the polarization of the emitted proton should be zero; it was found 
that | P |< 10> over the whole angular range. 

3. The calculations of Tobocman (1959) were repeated using his para- 
meters for the distorting potentials. The comparison is best made for the 
cut-off case when the lower limit of the radial integral (13) has a finite 
value, since our bound neutron function differs markedly from Tobocman’s 
within the nuclear field. The results of calculations of the polarizations of 
protons from the (d, p) reactions on 1B, “#Ca and “Ti are given in figs. 2-4, 
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and are in good overall agreement with the corresponding calculations of 
Toboeman. The differential cross-sections, being less sensitive to the 
details of the calculations, are in even better agreement. The small 
discrepancies between the two calculations may be due to (a) slightly 
different radial form factor for the nuclear potentials (Tobocman uses a 
uniform distribution inside the nucleus with a Saxon—Woods fall-off out- 
side), (b) different bound state wave functions (Tobocman uses those 
corresponding to an harmonic oscillator well), and (c) different numerical 
approximations. 

4. The tensor angles ¢, and ¢, in the gamma-ray correlation function 
were checked by making a plane-wave calculation with |1=2. The values 
of ¢) and ¢, agreed to within 1% with the recoil angles calculated from the 
kinematics of the reaction. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Explicit forms of the factor W,(q, &) occurring in the Butler formula for 
‘the stripping cross section are: 


Wg, 4)=[A+kR}j(¢R)—-gRi(QR)], . . . ... (i) 
ian kR)?),(qR 
W.qk)= | sin (a) + ae, Tg de en paren aa 
(kR)*(1 + kR}55(q¢R) 
3+3kKR+(kRP |? 
(kR)*{3 + 3kR + (kR)*\j5(qR) 
15+ 15kR+ 6(kR)2 + (KR) 


W,(q, k) = | aBiak) + (13) 


W3(q.k)= | aRju(ak) + (14) 


APPENDIX II 


The following are the correct forms of expressions in the paper on the 
optical model analysis of nuclear scattering by Buck et al. (1960) : 


op= Fy > {(l+ 1) Re $+) +11 —Re 8}, ay ees 


ues 2 
Apa Sees 
aoe: Dp etc. tN Diy ©, Rent eee ean LE 


The fourth and sixth entries on the right-hand side of table 5 should 


read 6:7 24, 1 and 7-807, 0 respectively. The sign of the spin-orbit term 
in table 6 is the unphysical one. 
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APPENDIX IIT 
CALCULATION OF THE NEUTRON Bounp Stare Wave Functiont 


It is required to calculate the wave function w,(p) of a neutron in a given 
quantum state bound in a potential well of known shape and radius but 
unknown depth V. The radial wave equation it satisfies is 


2 7 
“a + | Ble) ue id 1] shel) oy ea 
where p= kr, k? =2M),*B/h?, B being the binding energy. 

Let p, be the radius at which the nuclear field is negligible, and let the 
wave functions in the three radial regions be as follows: (1) w;(p) in the 
internal region 0<p<py; (2) w,(p) in the external region py<p<p,; 
(3) and w,(p) in the far external region p> py. 

In the far external region f(p) x0 and the wave equation (III 1) has the 


analytical solution 
z Wi+1)  Wl—1)(1+1)04+ 2) 
| Uy(p) =e f +e Tl 3p re (5) a ar <] 
This gives the starting values for the inward integration of (III 1) from p, to 
py: Similarly the outward integration from 0 top, makes use of the solution 
for small p 


(III 2) 


BAlp ies Oo ie as, on Sede Cea en eles) 


The choice of p,, is not critical, and it is convenient to take it as the 
position of the last zero of 
V U(i+1) 
rl (p) B 
asp increases from zero. Thisis where the character of the solution changes 
from oscillatory to monotonic. 
For convenience, re-write (III 1) in the form 


= ree ea ELL) 


u"+[Wf(p)—D—-l]Ju=0, W=V/B.. . . (IIL5) 
Let W, be the first (guessed) approximation to W, so that 
W == AW 9. . . . : . . ° (IIL 6) 
Then : 
u" +(Wof(p)—D—1) uw=(1-A)Wof(p)u. . - . . (HT7) 


If this is multiplied through by u and integrated from 0 to oo it becomes 
| uld2|dp? + Wof (p) -—D—Ludp 
0 


A=1— = (III 8) 
| ; Wf (p) u? dp 
Using the wave function u, that satisfies the equation 
tie’ +(Wof(p)—D—l]um=0 °.-. . . . CHT9) 


in place of win (III 8), an approximate value A, of Amay be found. 


+ This method was suggested by Dr. L. M. Delves. 
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Since there is, in general, a mismatch at p=py, the integration range is 
split into the internal and external regions. It is necessary to normalize 
the interior and exterior solutions at the matching radius. The numerator 
vanishes except at p,,, and W,f(p)=0 in the far external region, so that 


_ + allan! s Paar 
(2) | - uy? Wof(p)de+ | Uy? Wof (p) dp 
Uy P= Pay 0 ul 


All the quantities on the right of this equation are known from the integra- 
tion of the wave equation. The next approximation to W is then 


WisiW 2 oe ee ee 


This new value of W may be inserted in (III 9) to give u,, and hence A, by 
using these new functions in (III10). This iterative procedure may be 
repeated until no further improvement is obtained. After n iterations, 


We= Mirna Aa Wipe ee ee ee 
The well-depth is given by 


M= 


V=BWi..... bea 


The wave function is the solution of (III 1) with this value of V, and is 
obtained during the last iteration. It may be normalized so that 


[,de=1 ~ 4 ee 
0 
by dividing it by 8, where 


2 co 
p= (=) \e udp + \- Ux," dp +{ Uy" dp. (III 15) 
UT) p= ery J 0. ou Pp 
It is necessary to verify that the wave function has the correct number of 

nodes for the specified quantum state. 

A reasonable first guess to V is in the region of 40 Mev, but it is better to 
have a more accurate way of estimating it because if the value used is too 
inaccurate the iteration procedure will give a wave function with the wrong 
number of nodes. This may be done by solving the corresponding square 
well problem analytically. 


The wave equation is 
du il+1) 
dp* aL E ]e=. . = 5 (III 16) 


For p> po, the radius of the square well, 02= —1 and Uy is given by (IIT 2). 
For p< po, the solution is 


uy & pi; (ap)y o° =(V{B)2 1. eee (LIDS) 


a Uy, Contains no nodes, and the Nth node of Jap) occurs approximately 
a 


| ap=(N+d)r Ae 
Thus for py such that 2!) (IIT 18) 


(V+ 1+$l)7>apy>(N+4l)z, 
there are V nodes in j,(ap) from p=0 to p=pp. 


. (11119) 
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If we take 
opy=(N+4(1+1)]z, Spee = oot (LET 20) 
t af 22 
hen V yy WN +84 Prt (IIE 21) 
B Po" 


This expression may be used to estimate V from N,LandB. Ifthis value of 
V gives a wave function with an incorrect number of nodes N’, it is found 
empirically that a better guess is given by 

Va. po tIN+3(/+1) Px? Vo 

= & SY, Ceres (Like ee, 

BY oft [N +H +1) Pat B peace, 


AEE BN Dev, 


The general formulae given in § 2 may be written more explicitly when 
the numerical value of | is used. In this appendix the formulae for the 
observable quantities are summarized for the casesI!=landI=2. Thereis 
no correlation for /=0, and the formulae for | > 2 are similar to those given 
below, but rather more complicated. The d,,, tensors for the gamma-ray 
correlation functions are calculated relative to axes with z along kg x kp and 
xalongkg. They are expressed in terms of the B,, calculated relative to 
the axes previously defined. 


Casel=1. Define B,y=a+ib, 2"? By, =c+id, and let 


2(bc — ad) 
SS, tevollet et So lki geet nee epee (LVL 
a? +6240? +d?’ be cnet 
Then the differential cross section 
B02 B44) ger ee (LV. 2) 


where C is a constant given by eqn. (9). The polarization 
(34 3/0° — 9y)2°)Z 


a9 3(Bs/2? + O4j0%) oe) 
The statistical tensors do) = 1, dy) = — $. 
The attenuation coefficient 
et Ue 722 | dig ag eet yee er (LV) 
and the direction of the symmetry axis 
tan 2d5= or = tan 245. By oearyee OL Vass) 
Case 1=2. Define 
By=atib, a=a?+6?, A=ac+bd, 
(2/3)#2B,,=ctid, B=e+d, B=ae+Hbf, 
(2/3)? By=et+if, y=etf?, C=cetdf, ... . (LV 6) 
and let Vike Biber dead gf) ZK. 4 Ea tryen 
a+3(6B+y) 
Then the differential cross section 
Ra eed) ee (LV. 8) 


dQ. 
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where D is a constant given by eqn. (9). The polarization 


= (305)0° aay Os/9°)Z 7 a cee (IV 9) 
3(O5/o” + O3i0") 
The statistical tensors: do)=1 
3708 Sees Lv} 
dog = , 
2[a+3(B+y)] 
\d = [(x—3y + 2B)? + 4(3C + Ay] 26 Oty 
Se, [a+ 3(B+y)) 
35 [(y—48 +a—2B)?+ 16(C — A)?] IV 12) 
ere: [a+3(B+y)P 
The off-diagonal tensor elements : 
dyy= 5 +5 doo: ceri es 18885) 
dyg=—(S)y?dog - - + 2 se ts (IV 14) 
‘The symmetry axes: 
014g = Ogg + 377 
— 2(3C + A) 
tan 209. = oe ne (IV 15) 
tan 4044 = eB . (IV 16) 


Note added in proof—The calculations summarized in this paper have 
been extended to the cases |=3 and 1=4 by Dr. H. D. Scott of Liverpool 
University. He has also written the corresponding Mercury Autocode 
programmes by modifying the existing |=2 programme. The programme 
for 1=0, 1 and 2 have been translated into Fortran for use on the IBM 
7090 computer by Dr. B. Macefield of A.W.R.E., Aldermaston. The 
computing time for each calculation with these Fortran programmes is 
approximately 20(1+ 1) seconds, which is about thirty times faster than 
the present programmes on the Ferranti Mercury. 
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ABSTRACT 


Antiphase domains have been revealed for the first time in fully and 
partially ordered AuCu, by transmission electron microscopy of foils 
prepared by electro-thinning bulk samples. The domains are observed to form 
a network of rectangular blocks, the boundaries of which lie on cube planes. 
In addition, it is concluded that alloys annealed for long periods just below 
the critical ordering temperature consist of imperfectly ordered domains 
within which the order is homogeneous. 

It has been shown both theoretically and experimentally that in order to 
observe the domain structure, the ordered crystal must be oriented for 
diffraction contrast by a strong superlattice reflection. All of the various 
types of domain boundary contrast seen in the electron micrographs can be 
explained by application of the dynamical theory developed by Whelan and 
Hirsch for the contrast of stacking faults when the appropriate phase angle 
and extinction distances for superlattice reflection are introduced. The 
agreement between theory and experiment is very good. 

The extinction distances of the superlattice reflection involved in the 
domain boundary contrast are found to be about four times that of normal 
reflections causing stacking-fault contrast. The maximum deviation from 
the Bragg angle at which the domain boundaries can still be observed is 
only about one-fourth that for stacking faults. Another consequence of 
the present theory is that not all of the domain boundaries present can be 
observed for any one strong superlattice reflection, and this effect causes 
an apparent intricate maze pattern of antiphase domains in many of the 
micrographs. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Copper and gold form a complete series of solid solutions with one another 
at all compositions. However, alloys at or near the compositions AuCug 
and AuCu will form an ordered arrangement of atoms when slowly cooled 
through the critical temperatures of 388°C and 420°6, respectively. X-ray 
superlattice lines for AuCu,; were first observed by Bain (1923) and in 
1925 Johansson and Linde made the first analysis of an ordered structure 
from its x-ray pattern for the AuCu alloy. Since then hundreds of papers, 
both experimental and theoretical, have been devoted to an understanding 
of such ordering phenomena and the resulting effects on physical and 


mechanical properties of the alloys. 
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However, all of the various techniques commonly used in light and 
electron metallography to distinguish the size and shape of non- 
homogeneous regions within an alloy have up to now failed to reveal the 
domains in an ordered lattice. Consequently, the extensive literature 
that has risen over the past thirty years concerning antiphase domains 
has been obtained from indirect measurements of physical properties or 
diffraction effects which are sensitive to their size and configuration. 

Recently, several investigators have achieved notable advances in 
studies of domain geometry. By means of direct electron transmission 
microscopy of thin evaporated films, Ogawa et al. (1958) and Glossop and 
Pashley (1959) have been able to resolve the antiphase boundaries in 
AuCu (II). Ogawa et al. (1959) have also recently obtained direct evidence 
of antiphase boundaries in gold—copper-zine alloys, while Kamiya et al. 
(1959) have similarly shown their presence in serpentine. An important 
feature of the AuCu (II) type structure is that the domains appear to be 
only about five unit cell lengths (based on the original face-centred cubic 
lattice) wide, in agreement with the earlier x-ray findings of Johansson 
and Linde (1936). 

Although the results of these investigations are extremely interesting, 
certain features of the systems chosen and the techniques used limited 
their application to other cases. In the AuCu and Au—Cu—Zn alloys 
there is a change of crystal structure during ordering which leads to a 
large unit cell and results in a complex domain structure. Experimental 
difficulties of using evaporated films for electron microscopy are also 
rather large. The most important of these are the uncertainty as to the 
exact composition and also the relatively fine grain size of the film even 
when epitaxial growth techniques are used. An additional complication 
of this technique is that the films are highly oriented, usually with the 
cube faces of the disordered alloy parallel to the surface of the film. This 
preferred orientation of the film, together with the fact that any lattice 
expansion will be easiest along a direction normal to its surface, limits 
observation of the domain structure to a very narrow range of orientations. 
These features are discussed by Pashley and Presland (1958-9) in 
connection with their studies of the transformation of AuCu(I) to 
AuCu (I). 

In view of these considerations the composition AuCug was chosen for 
this investigation and it was decided to heat-treat it to develop the super- 
lattice while it was in the form of thin strips rolled down from a small 
ingot. These could be subsequently electro-thinned for microscopy so 


that the domain structure observed within such specimens should be 
representative of that in bulk material. 


1.1. Antiphase Domain Boundaries in the AuCu, Type Lattice 


Before discussing the results of this investigation, it will be helpful to 


review briefly some of the previous work and to point out some of the 
features of the AuCu, superlattice. 
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Of the two classic ordered structures, AuCu and AuCus, the latter is 
by far the simpler and most readily understood. It can be described as 
a simple face-centred cubic lattice in which the corner sites are occupied 
by gold atoms. Crystallographically, this structure is designated as an Ll, 
type lattice composed of four non-equivalent interpenetrating simple cubic 
lattices. The gold atoms may occur on any of the four non-equivalent 
sub-lattices during nucleation of small ordered regions in the disordered 
matrix, and as the ordering transformation proceeds these ordered domains 
continue to grow until they touch one another. In most cases the two 
ordered regions will be based on different sub-lattices so that a boundary 
will be formed at their juncture. Such a boundary is termed an antiphase 
boundary since the atoms change in phase or step at this point. The size 
of these domains depends on both the time and temperature of holding 
below the critical ordering temperature. Fewer nuclei are formed at 
higher temperatures and these grow more rapidly giving rise to larger 
antiphase domains. These domains grow until they make contact and the 
resulting antiphase boundaries form what has been termed a stable 
‘foam-structure’ as further growth requires discontinuous movement of 
the boundary through distances comparable to the domain dimensions. 

The degree of order within the alloy is conveniently expressed in terms 
of the long-range order parameter, S, defined as follows: 


Ey 


where [A/I] denotes the average number of A atoms on type I sites for a 
given S, and N represents the total number of atoms within the erystal. 
For complete disorder S=0, whereas for perfect order S=1. The value 
of S can be determined from x-ray methods as described in the following 
sections. 

X-ray investigations by Wilchinsky (1944) and also by Keating and 
Warren (1951) on AuCu, indicated that the long-range order parameter, 
S, changes abruptly from 0 to 0-8 between specimens annealed just above 
and just below the critical ordering temperature. As the temperature of 
annealing is decreased still further towards room temperature and if 
sufficient time is allowed, S becomes equal to one, indicating nearly perfect 
long-range order. In order to explain these results, Keating and Warren 
postulated that below the critical ordering temperature, S increases 
because the order changes homogeneously within the specimen (within 
the antiphase domains) and not because of a change in the relative amounts 
of ordered and disordered phases. 

Wilson (1949) and Griffoul and Guinier (1948) using x-ray diffraction, 
and Raether (1952) using electron diffraction, have all postulated that the 
antiphase domain boundaries in AuCusg lie on cube faces. On this basis 
it is of interest to consider in detail the manner in which such boundaries 
can be formed. Referring to fig. 1+ which shows the unit cell of the AuCu, 


ee 


+ Figures 2, 3, 5, 8, 9 and 10 are shown as plates. 
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superlattice, all of the gold atoms occupy type I sites whereas the type II, 
III and IV sites are occupied by copper atoms and will therefore be 
designated as a type I domain. Ifthe gold atoms in an adjacent cell occur 
on sites other than type I, an antiphase boundary is formed between the 
two cells. There will, in general, be two unique ways of forming boundaries 
on cube planes. The first or type | boundary can be formed by a shear 
of the type 4a(110) on any of the cube faces and is shown in table 1 for 
all six cube faces. Furthermore, any of the four possible shears on the 
+(100) face displaces a type I site into a position formerly occupied by 
a type III site. This operation is equivalent to placing an A atom on a 
type III site in the domain adjacent to the one shown in fig. 1 bounded by 
the +(100) planes. An important feature of the type 1 boundary is that 
it does not involve a net change in nearest-neighbour atom types across 
this boundary and is thus expected to be of very low energy. 


Fig. 1 


(001) 


(O10) 


(100) 


Analysis of domains in AuCu; type alloys in terms of four non-equivalent: 
sub-lattices. 


The second way of forming the domain boundaries on cube faces is as. 
follows. First remove one of the cube planes that contains either equal 
numbers of gold and copper atoms or all copper atoms shown in fig.s] 
Then bring the two atom planes bordering the vacant plane topethen te 
a shear of 24110) in a direction of 45° to the cube plane. This operation 
involves an increase in the number of nearest -neighbour atom types across. 
the boundary and is expected to be of somewhat higher energy than the. 
type 1 boundary. The detailed analysis of all the possible displacements 
producing boundaries of this type is shown in table 2 along with thes 


equivalent sub-lattice occupanc I j . i 
y. It will be co 
these as type 2 boundaries, nvenient — designate: 
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It can be seen therefore that the operation that characterizes an anti- 
phase domain boundary in the AuCu, type superlattice is a shear of the 
type 4a<110). 


Table 1. Type 1 boundary 


Equivalence in terms of 


Face Shear displacement Domain sub-lattice occupancy in 
type : : 
adjacent domain 

+ (100) + $a [O11] il Au on III 
+4a [011] 

+ (010) + $a [101] II Au on IL 
+ $a [101] 

+(001) + 4a [110] IV Au on IV 
+ ta [110] 


Table 2. Type 2 boundary 


Equivalence in terms of 
sub-lattice occupancy in 
adjacent domain 


Domain 


Face Shear displacement 
type 


fu Il Au on II 


i 
~ IV Au on IV 
, [1 


pol 
g 

e— 
j=) 
a 
— 

ey 


il Au on III 


bole 
8 
So 
Ne Cart 
a 


= 
(010) 


bole 
8 

fern 
— 


Sl 
= 
etd 


IV Au on IV 


ble 
a 

lore | 
| 
i=) 

Lael 


iT Au on III 


Note that upper sign of index in first column must go with upper sign of index 
in second column and similarly with the lower sign. 
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§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Fifty grams of copper wire of 99-9% purity and an equal weight of gold 
sheet of 99-98%, purity were melted under vacuum in a zirconia crucible. 
The resulting ingot was alternately annealed and rolled into strips about 
0-0015 in. thick. Chemical analysis showed the strips to contain 
24-4 at. % (50 wt. %) gold. In order to grow large grains, lengths of 
the strip were sealed in evacuated Vycor tubes, annealed for two hours 
at 900°c and air cooled. The resulting mean grain diameter was 0-1 mm 
and subsequent chemical analysis showed no detectable loss in either 
copper or gold due to vaporization. The sealed specimens were divided 
into three groups, heated to 500°c and held for 15 min. One group of 
specimens was water-quenched to maintain them in the disordered 
condition. A second group was then cooled to 380°c and annealed at 
this temperature for 75 hours. Finally, in order to produce a high degree 
of order in the remaining specimens, they were slowly cooled over a period 
of several hours from 500° to 400°c, and then from 400° to 181°C at a 
rate of 2-3° c/hr. 

Thin foils suitable for transmission electron microscopy were prepared 
by electropolishing square sections 15mm on an edge simultaneously 
from both sides until numerous holes appeared in the centre. The 
procedure used is a modification of that developed by Bollmann (1956) 
and has been described by Fisher and Szirmae (1959). Small pieces were 
cut from the edges of these holes and mounted for electron microscopy. 
Choice of a suitable electrolyte for polishing AuCu, proved to be a major 
difficulty. After many trials, the one found to be most successful consisted 
of 25 g of chromium trioxide, 133 ml of glacial acetic acid and 7 ml of 
distilled water. Stainless-steel cathodes were used, and the cell voltage, 
temperature of the electrolyte and polishing time were 25v, 22°c and 
45 min, respectively. Macroscopically and even microscopically a good 
polish was always obtained, but under the electron microscope many of 
the specimens exhibited a matt surface probably caused by a slight etching 
by the polishing solution. In this respect, the electrolyte appeared to be 
quite erratic and only a few of the many attempts at preparing foils were 
successful. However, the results on various specimens given the same 
heat treatment were in good agreement. 

The electron microscopy and diffraction observations were made with 
a Siemens Elmiskop I operating at 100kv. In forming the image, an 
objective aperture of 50. was used, so that no diffracted rays were allowed 
to contribute to the image. Selected area diffraction patterns were 
obtained using intermediate apertures of 50 and 20 ue which gave diffraction 
patterns of selected areas corresponding to 2 and 0:9 j in diameter 
respectively. 

§ 3. Discussion AND RESULTS 
3.1. Preliminary X-ray Examination of Ordered Specimens 


The two ordering anneals described previously were designed to produce 
two different ordered configurations. The anneal for 75 hours at 380°C 
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was made to produce an intermediate configuration of order consisting of 
very large domains (~1000A) within which the long-range order, S, 
was less than one. According to the results of Keating and Warren 
(1951) S in this case is about 0-8. 

On the other hand, the treatment given to the group of specimens 
slowly cooled through the ordering temperature was designed to give a 
large domain size (although somewhat smaller than on the previous 
anneal) with an almost perfect degree of order within the domains. The 
effectiveness of this latter treatment was checked by examining one of the 
ordered specimens by conventional x-ray techniques to determine the 
intensity and shape of the superlattice reflections. 

The degree of long-range order S can be determined from the following 
expression proposed by Keating and Warren (1951): 


ga | | [mF? exp (— 2)(1 + cos? 20)/sin? 6 cos 0] + (1) 
s_| [mF? exp (— 2u)(1 + cos? 26)/sin? 4 cos 4], 


where [ps/pr] is the ratio of the intensity of the superlattice reflection 
to that of a fundamental reflection, m is the multiplicity, F is the 
structure factor, » is the Debye temperature factor and is equal to 
87? sin? 0(u")ay/A. - (U*)ay is the mean square atomic displacement, A is 
the wavelength of the x-rays and @ is the Bragg angle of reflection. By 
this technique S was found to be 1-1 as compared to 1:0 for perfect 
long-range order and consequently it is justifiable to assume that the slowly 
cooled samples possess essentially perfect long-range order. 

From the relative breadth of the superlattice lines, the antiphase domain 
size can be estimated using the well-known Scherrer (1920) expression 

0-92 

a ST bh 42S eee (e) 
where f is the angular broadening of the superlattice reflections after 
correction for the instrument broadening and @ is the Bragg angle. This 
expression can be used because, except for x-rays scattered by atoms just 
on each side of the boundary between two domains, the phase difference 
between x-rays scattered in different domains is random for most of the 
diffracted x-ray intensity. This simple ‘particle size’ line broadening 
method of determining domain size has been used previously by Sykes 
and Jones (1936) and others and found to agree well with the more precise 
analysis by Wilson (1943). 

Although various ways of evaluating P have been used, the most 
appropriate method appears to be that first proposed by Taylor (1941) 
where 

Bett Breh) /(ae=ebs) ee ale ak. oan eN(e) 
B is the angular width of the superlattice reflection at one-half maximum 
intensity, while 6 is the width of a corresponding principal reflection at 
one-half maximum intensity. From eqns. (2) and (3), ¢ was found to be 
495 x 10-8 or about 500 A, as is to be expected considering the relatively 
long ordering treatment given to the specimens during slow cooling. 
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3.2. Direct Observation of Antiphase Domains by Electron Microscopy 


The electron micrograph in fig. 2 shows the antiphase domain con- 
figuration in a sample of AuCu; which was annealed 75 hours at 380°c to 
produce an intermediate state of order. In this micrograph the antiphase 
domain boundaries appear darker than the background except in the 
upper right corner where they are lighter. The boundaries may show 
various types of contrast depending on the local thickness and orientation 
of the foil, as will be discussed in detail in a following section. The narrow 
regions correspond to boundaries perpendicular to the foil whereas the 
broad areas correspond to boundaries nearly in the plane of the foil. 

The boundaries may be seen to make up a network of square or rectangular 
blocks and in general they are arranged such that four domains meet at 
a corner. The average domain diameter was determined on several 
different areas including that shown in fig. 2 by making random lineal 
analysis traverses on these areas. This procedure gives a value of about 
750 A, for the average domain size. 

Similarly, fig. 3 shows the antiphase domain structure of a specimen 
which was slowly cooled so that it would be fully ordered. The most 
striking feature of this structure is the apparent complex maze pattern 
formed by the domain boundaries. For example, the domain indicated by 
the letter A appears to wind through approximately one-eighth of the area 
shown in fig. 3. This complex maze pattern however is to a large extent an 
artefact, as will be explained below, and arises from the absence of contrast 
of some domain boundaries under certain conditions. A measurement of 
the average domain size of fig. 3 in a manner similar to that performed on 
fig. 2 gives a value of about 475 A, which is in good agreement with the 
X-ray results on this same specimen. It appears therefore that the x-ray 
technique described above is suitable to obtain a good estimate of the 
domain dimensions. Another important feature of both figs. 2 and 3 
is that these antiphase domains appear to be contiguous with one another ; 
i.e. there is no indication of co-existing ordered and disordered regions. 
It therefore appears reasonable to conclude that the degree of order increases 
homogeneously within the domains in AuCug as it is slowly cooled below 
the critical ordering temperature. 

The crystallographic planes containing the domain boundaries can be 
identified by analysis of the electron diffraction pattern obtained from 
the area shown in fig. 2, which indicates that the [001] pole is normal to 
the plane of the foil. From the known angular rotation between the 
ier eee a image due to the difference in current in the 
microscopy, the plane ae, ees : te il te pee 
could be determined. S Pee HE an a 
EE RE a aaeare wae of fig. 2, the two prominent sets of 
Pearce aves to ae pane : pce mL traces and are thus nearly 
SP em hho. 9 ak e foil. e results of a similar analysis 

. own by the plane traces as marked. Here 
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the foil was oriented so that its normal was a [121] pole so that three sets 
of traces must be considered, but again it can be seen from this figure that 
two prominent sets of boundaries lie very close to (100) and (001) traces. 
These results are in agreement with the x-ray diffraction studies of Wilson 
(1949) and Griffoul and Guinier (1948) and also the electron diffraction 
analysis of Raether (1952) all of which suggest that the antiphase 
boundaries lie on {100} planes in AuCug. 

The apparent width of the domain boundaries in fig. 3 is partly due to 
the fact that the micrograph shows their projections on to the plane of the 
foil. The (100) and (001) planes make angles of approximately 24° with the 
normal to the (121) whereas the (010) planes make angles of approximately — 
55°. These latter boundaries are rather infrequent since they lie more 
nearly in the plane of the foil and its thickness is comparable to the 
dimensions of the domains. 


3.3. Conditions for Producing Antiphase Boundary Contrast in AuCug 


The contrast of antiphase boundaries in electron micrographs of AuCu II 
has been attributed by Pashley and Presland (1958-9) to interference 
between the undeviated beam and satellites arising from secondary 
diffraction due to the periodic arrangement of the antiphase boundaries. 
Ogawa et al. have expressed this same view. This condition does not 
apply to AuCu,, but a satisfactory explanation for the various types of 
contrast observed can be achieved by modifying the dynamical electron 
diffraction theory of Whelan and Hirsch (1957) for the contrast of stacking 
faults to apply to the case of an antiphase domain boundaryy. 

Whelan (1958) has recently reviewed in detail the mechanism of diffraction 
contrast in transmission electron micrographs, the essential features of 
which are illustrated in fig. 4. The transmitted and diffracted waves vary 
in intensity periodically with depth in the crystal as shown such that the 
incident wave is reflected completely at a depth ¢)/2 where ¢) is the 
extinction distance. The actual value of t; depends on the wavelength 
of the electron beam and the interplanar spacing and structure factor 
of the Bragg reflection involved. The diffracted wave is normally blocked 
by the objective aperture and only the transmitted wave allowed to 
contribute to the image (bright field). : 

In foils with considerable thickness, or of material of high atomic 
number, multiple scattering and absorption modify the intensity variations 
so that they do not go completely to zero. These effects will not be 
considered in detail in this discussion. 

The transmitted intensity through a perfect crystal for unit incident 
amplitude is given by the dynamical theory as 

te sin? [n(tlto)v'( uti) ee ees 
1a 


eee ee eee ee ae 
+ It has been pointed out to us that Pashley and Presland suggest that the 
contrast of domain boundaries is effectively that of stacking faults. 


P.M. 4U 
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where f, is as given above, ¢ is the thickness of the crystal and x is a 
parameter related to the deviation of the incident beam from the exact 
Bragg angle for the reflection giving contrast. Thus, the depth periodicity 
of the maxima in transmitted intensity is given by 


t 
'= —__., - glad) cea 
Va+a Mt 
which corresponds to interference fringes normal to the thickness gradient 
in the crystal such as at the edge of wedge-shaped crystals or at erain 
boundaries, since in general there will not be a specific orientation 
relationship between the two grains. 


Fig. 4 
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Schematic illustration of diffraction contrast in thin foils. Intensity of trans- 
mitted and diffracted waves vary periodically with thickness of perfect 
crystal. Electrons diffracted above and below antiphase boundary are 
out of phase by a=27g.R where g and R are reciprocal lattice and dis- 
placement vectors respectively. 


Whelan and Hirsch have considered the general case of a crystal 
Oatatihe: a surface discontinuity and showed that the diffracted intensity 
unction for a perfect crystal obtained from eqn. (4) wi 
a term of the form Be Naa 
exp (— 27a) . 3! \ieedl s ueee e C 
where « is the phase difference between rays di i i 
ys diffracted on either side of th 
boundary fault. The phase angle, «, is given by a 


a= 27g. R a? 5 % Pee en ee (7) 
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where g is the reciprocal lattice vector of the diffracted wave hkl and 
R is the displacement vector between the two planes bounding the fault 
in the crystal. 

As shown by Whelan and Hirsch for the case of stacking faults in f.c.c. 
metals and alloys, R is $a{112) and « therefore is 0 or +37, depending on 
the orientation of the crystal. No contrast effects are observed when the 
phase angle is 0 as the modulation term becomes equal to unity. 

Now we have previously seen that an antiphase domain boundary in the 
AuCu; type lattices could be thought of in a similar manner; that is the 
displacement R of one part of the crystal with respect to the other is a shear 
of 3a(110). Thus, from eqn. (7) for the principal Bragg reflections, i.e. hkl 
unmixed, the phase angle is 0 or + 27, which is equivalent to no discontinuity 
in the crystal and the boundaries are not visible. For superlattice 
reflections, however, the phase angle is 0 or +7 depending on the 
particular combination of g and R. Therefore, it is apparent that for 
domain boundaries to be observed, the crystal must be oriented for 
diffraction contrast by a strong superlattice reflection and of such a type 
and orientation that « is not equal to 0. This conclusion is verified by the 
micrographs in figs. 5 (a) and (6) showing strong extinction contours. The 
domains are visible within the superlattice 110 reflection extinction contour 
shown in fig. 5(a@); whereas, they are not in the principal 200 reflection 
extinction contour in fig. 5 (bd). 

Selected area diffraction analysis of other areas showing domain 
contrast verified that these also were oriented close to a strong superlattice 
reflection. 

Dark-field observations wherein the image was obtained using the 
intensity diffracted into a 110 reflection, also supported the contrast 
criteria described above. 


3.4. Interpretation of the Apparent Maze Pattern Configuration 
of the Antiphase Domains 


In many of the micrographs, the domains appear to form a complex 
maze pattern as in figs. 3, 8 (a) and 10 rather than the expected foam-type 
structure composed of rectangular blocks shown in fig. 2. The explanation 
for this appearance is that, as mentioned previously, the phase angle, o, 
may be equal to zero for certain combinations of domain boundary type 
and superlattice reflection so that such boundaries will not be visible. 

Thus, since for domain boundary contrast « must be = +7 and since 


o = 7(110). (hkl) 


it is possible to predict the contrast for various cases. The results of 
detailed analysis of the contrast for antiphase boundary types listed in 
tables 1 and 2 for certain combinations of hkl for superlattice reflections 
are listed in table 3. It is apparent from the table that one-third of the 
possible antiphase boundaries will not be visible for any particular 


4U2 
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reflection. The manner in which this effect can cause the same domain 
structure to show three apparently different configurations is illustrated 
in figs. 6 (a) and (b). In these figures the arrangement of antiphase domains 
is identical in both cases and consists of a two-dimensional array of equal 
numbers of type I, I, III and IV domains distributed at random such 


Table 3 


Indices that are : : Faces on 
Of camenteys Boundaries Boundaries eiaa the Type 


(either both odd eee a do not houses of 
or both even) contras show contrast boundary 


h and k J-II (IV-IIT) 


9 o> 


II (IV_Il) 


LIV (IL-Il) 


[-III (IV-I1) 


2? 23 


I-IV (111-1) 


I-I (IV-ITT) 


29 29 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


29 9? 


L-II (IV-II1) 


” br 


L_IV (IL-1) 


I-III (IV-II) 


NNR NWN Fb 


that no two neighbouring domains are identical. The third possibilit 

with k and l both even or odd is not illustrated. This model is in spent 
with what is actually to be expected and which was discussed previousl 

First, it will be noted that the heavy dark lines in this series of fi re 
which represent those antiphase boundaries that show contrast, form tee 
pattern in surprisingly good agreement with the experimental obberva tions 
(fig. 3). Secondly, it will be noted that the antiphase domain boundaries 
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that show contrast enclose a superdomain within which all of the 
boundaries that do not show contrast are identical. In fig. 6(a), for 
example, two different types of superdomain are present, those within 
one consisting solely of type II-III boundaries while those within the 


Fig. 6 
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a a eee 
TART aS ee TT Ww 
La De I | a |W 
. (b) 
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Perey VILe Lo em diy | Te 
<a 
rent av iieeve Le Tea eke) ML, ie) Teo 
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(a) Antiphase domain boundary contrast arising from hkl super-lattice reflec- 
tion where both h and k are either even or odd. (5) Antiphase domain. 
boundary contrast arising from hkl superlattice reflection where both 
h and | are either even or odd. 


other are boundaries of the type I-IV; thus, the faces of any one super- 
domain are entirely bounded by superdomains of the other type. Similar 
conclusions hold for the domains showing contrast from the other two types, 
of superlattice reflection, one of which is shown in fig. 6 (b). 
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The three permutations of the superlattice reflection hkl not only give 
rise to three vastly unique antiphase domain contrasts, but should also 
enable us to distinguish between type 1 and type 2 domain boundaries 
within the ordered lattice. To date, attempts to obtain contrast in a 
particular area with one superlattice reflection and then to tilt it for 
contrast with a different reflection were not successful. A precision 
two-goniometer stage in the microscope will be required for this type of 
experiment. 

In the present investigation, we have interpreted the antiphase domain 
boundary contrast as originating from a single strongly diffracted super- 
lattice reflection. It is only for this special case that the dynamical theory 
of Whelan and Hirsch is strictly applicable. In most cases the present work 
showed that indeed only one strong superlattice reflection was present, 
as determined from the selected area diffraction patterns of the regions 
showing domain boundary contrast. However, in a few cases, there were 
several superlattice reflections or a superlattice reflection along with a 
principal reflection. For example, figs. 2 and 10 show a number of very 
faint domain boundaries which have a tendency to eliminate the maze 
patterns discussed in the previous section and thus give rise to the nearly 
complete antiphase domain boundary structure. These faintly appearing 
boundaries are thought to arise from very weak superlattice reflections 
possessing a different set of indices than that of the stronger reflections, 
and may arise from the small but finite divergence of the electron beam. 
Nevertheless, in general, the domain contrast observed was in good 
agreement with those expected for a single superlattice reflection. 


3.5. Hxtinction Distances in AuCus, Type Alloys 


In order to analyse theoretically the expected intensity profiles of the 
antiphase boundaries in AuCu, it is necessary to evaluate the extinction 
distances of both the principal and the superlattice reflections; the 
extinction distance t) for any particular reflection is given to a good 
approximation by Whelan and Hirsch (1957) 


to= V. i . . . : . . . (8) 


where # is the accelerating voltage of the electron beam, A the wavelength 
and V , the lattice potential in volts along the crystal direction of interest. 

Heidenreich (1949) has developed an expression to obtain V g using the 
Born approximation to obtain the atomic form factor for electrons from the 
tabulated x-ray atomic scattering factors. Recently, however, [bers (1958) 
has computed electron scattering factors directly using Thomas—Fermi— 
Dirac potentials so that the approximation mentioned is not necessary. 
With this and other appropriate substitutions the value of V g 18 given by 

py — 800h* d,° sin? 


ae ae pe DSi exp (— 2aig 15) sree el 
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where h is Plank’s constant, m the mass of the electron, e electronic charge, 
V volume of unit cell, d, interplanar spacing giving rise to Bragg reflection g 
at Bragg angle 9, f; is the electron scattering factor for the jth atom located 
at r; in the unit cell. 


Table 4. Extinction distances in ordered AuCu, for 100kv electrons. 
N= 0-03 ES 


Aisa 


860 


+ Superlattice reflections. 


In the case of the AuCu, structure, there are four atoms in the unit cell 
of volume a@)?, as shown in fig. 1, and for perfect order the gold atoms are 
located at (0, 0, 0) and the copper atoms at (4, 4, 0), (4, 0, 4) and (0, 4, 4). 
If the order is not perfect, i.e. long-range order parameter less than 1, the 
occurrence of gold and copper atoms in the designated site is modified by 
a probability factor. The summation term in eqn. (9) is, of course, the 
structure factor, /, and it can be shown that for an arbitrary degree of 
order S 


Fy=fut+3fc, for hkl unmixed ao Oe 


and 
F,=S[fiu—Sfou] for hkl mixed Sle LOO) 


where the subscripts F and § refer to the fundamental and superlattice 
structures, respectively. tf) can therefore be written as 


TAP Hay?me (; ) 


= Sin 11 
° 600h7d ,? sin? 6 ae 


F 
From eqns. (10) and (11) it can be seen that values of ¢) corresponding to 
superlattice reflections will be much greater than those corresponding to 
the fundamental reflections. This difference will be greater the smaller 
the difference between f,,, and f,,, and/or as S+0. Table 4 lists some 
extinction distances computed for AuCu, for 100 kv electrons when S 
is 0, 1 and 0-8. It should be noted that F, for this alloy is much larger 
than that encountered in most superlattices, and the corresponding 
extinction distances much less. The ¢, values for the principal reflections 
in the alloy lie between those of pure copper and pure gold, but much 
closer to that for copper. 
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3.6. Application of the Detailed General Dynamical Theory of Electron 
Diffraction to the Case of Antiphase Domain Boundaries in AuCug 
Type Alloys 

Whelan and Hirsch have developed the following equation for the wave 
function intensity of the transmitted electron beam based on the dynamical 
theory of diffraction 


f= E By+ eS (cos 6, — cos B) | f 


in «/2 o/2 i= x : 2 
a (cos Bs — cos f;) V+) soe) sin B,| (12) 
where 
yo hee SS ase 
0 
and 
ig 2 OE (13) 


to 

where ¢ is the thickness of the film and Z is the distance measured from the 
centre of the film. For the antiphase domain boundaries in the AuCu, 
type crystals v= +7 for the superlattice reflections and eqn. (10) simplifies 
to 


&£=A,+A,cos B, + A; cos? B, re ee 
where 
A,=|1 d NeGaTB + a sin? B (15a) 
ioe oe ee 
1 1 
= =~ - —_ ee 15b) © 
aoe E +a) (1 a | coe 4 
1 
= —_., oA, hgh wu Pe ee 15 
A; (1 +2)? ( c) 


_ Both A, and A, are seen to be functions of x and £, whereas A; is a function 
only of x. & is periodic with the period 27 in both £, and 8, and is shown 
plotted in fig. 7 as a function of f, for several values of fand a. It is seen 
that, in general, the intensity function consists of alternate strong and 
weak maxima. Unlike the case for stacking faults in f.c.c. lattices, the 
intensity profiles in the present case are identical for positive and negative 
values of x and are thus symmetrical about «=0. The intensity on either 
side of the antiphase domain boundary (unfaulted material) is shown by 
arrows in fig. 7 and is merely that value of the transmitted intensity 
obtained by substituting «=0 in eqn. (12) and which leads to eqn. (4). 
The intensity profiles in fig. 7 have been plotted for a complete period of 27. 
However, that portion of the cycle which can actually be obtained for a 
given ¢ and w is shown by a solid curve; whereas the remainder of the 
cycle is shown dotted. The angles shown in the lower left-hand corner 


of each block indicate how much of the intensity cycle can actually be 
observed for the given x and ¢. . 
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In the case where 7=0, A, and A, will be zero and the dark fringes will 
be equally spaced at a distance on the film surface given by 


AS=t' cot¢ . he ee 


where t’=t,/2 and 4 is the angle between the plane of the film and the 
plane on which the antiphase domain boundary lies. It is seen that ty 
in the case of the superlattice reflections is about four times that of the 
principal reflections. Therefore, the number of fringes associated with the 
boundary are expected to be small and even zero in many cases, which is 
in great contrast to the multiple fringes that are observed for stacking faults. 
Even in the case where t=#, (= 1000 A) and x=0 only a single pair of dark 
fringes is to be expected, while for t=t)/2 (~500 A) no fringes will be 
observed. Instead, the boundary will appear as a solid white line. The 
majority of the boundaries in fig. 3 exhibit almost solely this type of 
contrast. On the other hand, the majority of boundaries in fig. 10 consist 
of a pair of dark fringes and is believed to represent the condition in which 
fat, 

Consider now the manner in which the domain boundary contrast changes 
ast varies and x remains constant. This condition is often realized near the 
edge of the foil. In particular, fig. 8(a@) shows the manner in which the 
boundary contrast changes as the edge of the foil is approached (top of 
figure). In this case x is thought to be about 0-5. Six unique types of 
domain boundary contrast are shown in this figure (the areas of which are 
labelled 1-6). The intensity profiles determined from eqn. (14) for x=0-5 
and the various values of ¢ thought to correspond to these six regions 
are shown in fig. 8 (6) where the number in the lower right-hand 
corner of each block corresponds to the numbers of fig. 8(a). In addition, 
the variation of the transmitted intensity within the domains as determined 
by eqn. (4) is shown in fig. 8(c). This detailed comparison between the 
observed and the theoretical domain boundary profiles is found to be 
quite good. 

Consideration will now be given to the variation of the intensity profiles 
with the deviation from the exact Bragg angle as defined by the parameter 2. 
As |x| increases, A, becomes negligible compared with A, and € begins to 
approach a pure cosine function as shown in fig. 7. In addition, it will be 
noted that contrast reversals occur for certain x values. In order to 
determine the values at which these reversals take place consider first that 
at B, =n + 7/2, A, becomes zero and the boundary contrast is one of equally 
spaced fringes. On either side of this angle, i.e. n and n+7, the contrast 
is reversed. Because of the large value of to, the reversals take place over 
relatively large values of x as compared with stacking faults. In addition, 
i a eC Can of reversals becomes even smaller for a given 

vie ragg angle. Also, as |x| increases, the fringe 
Spacing decreases according to eqn. (5). 
ae ee vividly the way in which contrast reversals of the 

ake place as the orientation of the foil changes. This 
apparently single contour however is believed to consist of two partially 
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overlapping superlattice extinction contours of the type 110 and 110. 
Examination of a selected area diffraction pattern within the contour 
showed two equally intense reflections of this type and since both these 
superlattice reflections are only about 1-5° from one another, it is quite 
conceivable that they could overlap. Some of the various unique types 
of contrast are shown by numbers which correspond to the block numbers 
for the theoretical intensity profiles in fig. 7. It has been assumed here 
that ¢~t,/2. At the centre of the two contours (area labelled as 3), v=0. 
The lower contour goes through two contrast reversals while that above 
can be seen to go through a very faint third reversal at 28. In the region 
of overlap at 23, the domain boundary contrast is somewhat more complex. 
The corresponding variations of the background intensity with x within 
the domains (a=0) for a single extinction contour is shown in fig. 9 (0). 
Here again, the experimental results appear to be in good agreement with 
the predicted intensity variations. Extinction contours obtained from 
the 110 diffracted superlattice reflection (dark field) is also in agreement 
with the bright-field observations. The contrast as expected is reversed ; 
however, these results are readily compared with the bright-field results 
by subtracting the numerical values of the transmitted intensity from one. 

So far we have discussed the variation of the intensity profiles shown in 
fig. 7 with x, a parameter describing the variation of the film from the 
exact Bragg angle @. The deviation from the exact Bragg angle A@ can 
be related to x very nearly by the following expression 


~ Ve 
~ EH sin 20 


where # is the energy of the incident electrons and V , is given by eqn. (9). 
We now wish to find the value of A@ at which the contrast of the antiphase _ 
domain boundaries will become negligible. Figure 7 indicates that this 
is approximately the case at about |z|26 and ¢tSé,/8. Table 5 shows 
typical values of A@ for several superlattice reflections obtained by letting 
«= 6 in eqn. (17). 


(17) 


Table 5. Deviation from exact Bragg angle at which domain boundary 
contrast disappears for ordered AuCug using 100 kv electrons 


Ae Ad (S=1) AO (S=0°8) 
100 1°357 30. 1° 16’ 
110 45 40! 
210 25" 20! 


Thus, it is seen that the angle at which the domain boundary contrast 
can be observed is very critical and becomes more so with higher indices 
of reflection and/or as S decreases. On the other hand, in the case of 


stacking faults A@ is about 3°30’. 
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The small value of A@ for the superlattice reflections makes it somewhat 
difficult to examine microscopically the antiphase domain boundary 
contrast. This stems from the fact that thermal gradients produced by 
the electron beam are enough to give rise to sufficiently small changes of 0 
from the exact Bragg reflection to cause the contrast not only to vanish, 
but to continually pass through a series of reversals. This was particularly 
severe near the thinner portions of the film near the edges. 

Because of the importance of t), for the superlattice reflection, in 
determining the nature of the antiphase domain boundary contrast, it is 
important to compare the numbers obtained theoretically with those 
found experimentally. Portions of fig. 3 for the fully ordered alloy and 
fig. 10 for the partially ordered alloy all show domain boundary contrast 
consisting of a double black fringe. In all cases, the normals to the foils 
are [121] and the superlattice reflection giving rise to the boundary contrast 
is 101. Since it is known that the domain boundaries in all these cases 
lie very nearly on 100 and 001 planes, then by eqn. (16) we can calculate fo. 
In the case where S=1, the average value found for f) is about 900A, 
while for S = 0-8 the average value for f) was measured to be about 1100 A. 
These values are, as expected, much larger than those obtained by Whelan. 
and Hirsch for stacking faults. They are however somewhat lower than 
the theoretical values shown in table 4. This latter discrepancy may arise 
from the fact that A@ is not exactly zero, and/or secondly, in some cases 
the antiphase domain boundaries may not lie exactly on the cube planes. 
Nevertheless, the increased spacing of the fringes with decreasing order 
can be seen by comparing figs. 3 and 10. 


§ 4. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present investigation has shown that transmission electron microscopy 
provides a very powerful means for examining directly the antiphase 
domain configurations present in ordered AuCu;. Examination of both 
_ fully and partially ordered alloys shows that the antiphase domains often 
consist of a network of rectangular blocks, each face of which is surrounded 
by a domain of different type. In the partially ordered alloys, there is 
no indication of any two phase regions, and it is concluded therefrom that 
the degree of order within the domains is homogeneous but imperfect. 
Furthermore, the antiphase boundaries in both cases are found to lie 
essentially on cube planes. The present study also shows that the more 
indirect X-ray measurement of domain size gives good agreement with the. 
direct measurements obtained from the thin foils. 

It has also been found both theoretically and experimentally that in 
order for the antiphase boundaries to be revealed by electron transmission 
microscopy, the specimen must be oriented for a strong superlattice 
reflection. ‘The antiphase boundary can be described in terms of a shear 
of adjacent portions of the crystal by }a(1 10). This shear gives rise to a’ 
phase angle difference of 0 or +7 across the boundary for the superlattice 
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reflections. The detailed features of the domain boundary contrast can 
then be explained by introducing the appropriate phase angle and extinction 
distance into the dynamical theory of Whelan and Hirsch for the case of 
stacking faults. The experimental results are in good agreement with 
these theoretical predictions. The extinction distances for superlattice 
reflections are about four times that for principal reflections so that multiple 
fringes are not observed. The long extinction distance also gives rise to 
very critical angular settings for which domain boundaries will show 
contrast (= + 1° as compared to +4° for stacking faults). 

Furthermore, one of the consequences of the present theory is that only 
two-thirds of all the antiphase boundaries will show contrast for any one 
particular strong superlattice reflection. This restriction usually causes the 
domains to form an apparent intricate maze pattern of superdomains, 
within which are contained the true smaller rectangular domains. 
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ABSTRACT 


The derivation of the familiar Boltzmann equation from the mechanical 
equations of motion of an isolated system is a problem of long standing. 
Of particular interest is the question of how the transition from overall 
reversibility to irreversibility is dealt with, and recent papers by Adams 
(1960) and by Cohen and Berlin (1960) have drawn attention to the so-called 
anti-Boltzmann equation which appears somewhat paradoxical. Adams 
argues that the Boltzmann equation may only be used for prediction, and 
the anti-Boltzmann equation for retrodiction. 

The present paper suggests that a generalized Boltzmann—Langevin 
equation helps to resolve any paradox, and it is shown that either the 
Boltzmann—Langevin or anti-Boltzmann—Langevin equation may be used 
for prediction or retrodiction. It remains true that the Boltzmann (Langevin) 
equation is the natural choice for prediction when apparently irreversible 
behaviour is present. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 
Tue derivation of the familiar Boltzmann equation: 


Up ae leah Ae PAG rE esa AY 


for the distribution function, f, of a system from the mechanical equations 
of motion is a time-honoured problem. Recent papers by Adams (1960) 
and by Cohen and Berlin (1960) show that the question is still of great 
interest today. Both these papers discuss in particular the significance 
of the so-called ‘anti-Boltzmann’ equation (or ‘anti-causal’ Boltzmann 


equation), namely : 
df _f—fo. ogc P Me en RUDY 


Because of the fundamental reversibility of the mechanical equations of 
motion it would appear, to quote Adams (loc. cit.), that “the macroscopic 
motions which satisfy eqn. [10] are in some sense as common as those 
which satisfy [1a]”. On the other hand, if we consider the example 
discussed by Adams of the spontaneous electric current in a closed loop 
of wire with no applied e.m-f., then eqn. (16), when applicable, indicates 
that ‘“‘the current builds up like exp (t/r)”’, to quote Adams again, and 
at first sight this seems somewhat outrageous if regarded as a prediction 
on the same level as the prediction of eqn. (1 @) that in general the current 
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decays like exp(—t/z). I wish first to outline very briefly how these 
authors resolve for themselves the apparent paradox of the emergence 
of the anti-Boltzmann equation, but I neither wish nor feel competent 
to criticize the detailed derivations presented by these authors leading to 
eqns. (la) and (16). Thereafter I wish to suggest a rather obvious 
generalization of the Boltzmann equation (and of the ‘anti-Boltzmann’ 
equation) which appears to be of some value in resolving these apparent 
paradoxes. 

Cohen and Berlin arrive at their results by consideration of correlation 
conditions in an assembly of particles either as i+— 00 or f>+ oo. Very 
roughly speaking they find that the Boltzmann equation emerges if they 
apply a boundary condition to the problem such that the colliding molecules 
are essentially ‘uncorrelated’ in their behaviour for t>— coy. On the 
other hand, they consider the situation where it might, on the face of it, 
be equally reasonable to assume that the molecular behaviour was 
‘uncorrelated’ as t++ cot, but in this case they find from their analysis 
that the ‘anti-causal’ Boltzmann equation makes its appearance. 

Perhaps it might help to illustrate this situation in rudimentary fashion 
if we consider the elementary problem of an elastic collision between a 
molecule of a mass, m, and a so-called ‘Rayleigh piston’ of mass, I, 
free to move in only one dimension. If the velocities of the piston and 
colliding gas molecule in this dimension before the collision are V, and v 
respectively, then after the collision we must of course satisfy the relations : 


1— 2 
¥.=V;(7*) +4 (F4) eee ed 


p—l 2 
= | == a, thee Cee 
S »(SS5) + ee) C2 


where »=m/M. That is, if we consider a collision to occur between a 
piston and a molecule having arbitrary initial values of velocity (V,; 7,), 
then the velocities subsequent to the collisions (V.;v,) are completely 
determined by, and involve, both the pre-collision velocities. Thus in 
general, with an assembly of gas molecules, if no correlation existed 
between the piston velocity and those of the gas molecules before the 
collision, we would be inclined to expect that some correlation would 
have been introduced by the collisions. So if we attempt to apply the 
proposed boundary condition that after the collision (f+ + 00) no correlation 
is to exist, this would suggest in general that some pre-arranged correlation 
in ae tied Pie TK Teh eh 


an 


+ To quote from Cohen and Berlin: “ This boundary condition ex 
somehow the fact that, ‘long ’ before the molecules Sritoiaceed they tue ee 
been far apart and that therefore the pair distribution function can be written at 
that time as a product of two single particle distribution functions.” 

. {To quote again from Cohen and Berlin: ‘‘ One would be tempted to say 
that the formulation of a similar boundary condition in the future should be 


a, : 
jus ees because long after the molecules interacted they should also be 
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would have to exist before the collision}. Perhaps the ‘ temptation’ to apply 
the uncorrelated boundary condition as t+ + 00 arises because we are always 
inclined to suppose that collisions must automatically tend to destroy all 
correlation, while at least from the point of view of two colliding elements 
a collision (which after all is nothing other than interaction) may introduce 
some correlation. 

On this basis we would therefore tend to reject lack of correlation after 
the collision as a suitable boundary condition for a general physical 
situation, and indeed this appears to be broadly the course adopted by 
Cohen and Berlin after their elegant and much more detailed discussion 
of the problem. That is to say, the ‘anti-Boltzmann’ equation is rejected 
as a solution of the statistical mechanical problem by Cohen and Berlin 
on the grounds that the necessary boundary conditions are unacceptable. 

Adams however appears to resolve the problem in a somewhat different 
way, at least on the face of it. He argues that whenever we meet a 
significantly large fluctuation from equilibrium we must use the Boltzmann 
equation to predict the future course (i.e. the expected decay or regression) 
of the fluctuation, while the anti-Boltzmann equation is appropriate to 
describe retrodictively the past growth of the fluctuation to its present 
situation. Adams concludes particularly that: “‘one can never use 
[the anti-Boltzmann] equation for predicting the future experimental 
time variation of a non-equilibrium distribution function......Even 
though we may observe that a fluctuation is carrying the system ever 
further from an equilibrium state, we must expect at each moment that 
the trend will immediately turn back toward equilibrium. The proper 
application of the anti-Boltzmann equation is for retrodiction during the 
progression of a fluctuation, just as that of the Boltzmann equation is 
for prediction during the regression of a fluctuation”. In this sense 
Adams argues that the anti-Boltzmann equation makes its appearance 
equally often with the Boltzmann equation, and this appears equivalent 
to saying that, if a significant fluctuation is taking place, we are most 
likely to be around the maximum of the fluctuation (cf. e.g. Landau and 
Lifshitz 1938, p. 22), and that the time-dependence of the fluctuation 
must then look symmetrical on the average in either direction. One may 
perhaps feel a little uncomfortable about the fundamental significance of 
an equation (i.e. the ‘anti-Boltzmann’ equation in this case) which can _ 
never be used for prediction, but only for describing something that has 
happened, when one knows that it has happened. The resolutions of the 
reversibility—irreversibility paradox by Cohen and Berlin, and by Adams, 


+ We quote again from Cohen and Berlin: “ Clearly, after a collision has 
taken place, a correlation between the particles is established which still exists 
when they are far apart. This is true whether the system is in equilibrium or 
not. That in equilibrium the large separation of the particles is a sufficient 
condition..... is due to the fact that one can then neglect momentum correla- 
‘tions between the particles, the momenta always being distributed according to 

the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law.” 


P.M. -- 
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are certainly most interesting but, on the face of it at least, seem to involve 
some difference of outlook in terms of prediction of the future course of 
events in a fluctuating system. 


§ 2. A ‘ GENERALIZED ’ BontzMaNN EQuaTIon 


We would like now to suggest a possible alternative approach to the 
problem. It seems to us that part, at least, of the difficulties arise because 
of the omission from the Boltzmann (and anti-Boltzmann) equation of 
a fluctuating term, the inclusion of which would then render the usual 
Boltzmann equation very similar to the so-called Langevin (1908) equation 
for Brownian movement. To be specific, we consider again the particular 
situation discussed by Adams, namely a closed loop of wire with no applied 
e.m.f. We consider therefore a distribution function : 


Oe Vy Vz) 
for the conduction electrons. For convenience we write: 
g=f fe 
where f, is the equilibrium value of the distribution function (i.e. yielding 


no current). Then we suggest that more appropriately the Boltzmann 
equation, at least as a first approximation, should be written: 


d ] 

° =— z a2 Ae As) + Fe Aall)+ Fe Aa. oie) 
We take our cue in proposing the form of the additional terms on the 
right-hand side of eqn. (3) from the form of the ‘ drift’ or ‘field’ terms in 
the usual transport equation. Thus each A,(t) represents in effect a (rapidly 
varying) force term. More specifically we assume that: 

A,(t), A,(t) and A,(¢) are very rapidly varying functions of time, t, 

such that for ¢>0: 


(i)t: A,(t)=0 2 20 eee 
where the averaging indicated by the bar is over a sub-ensemble of systems 
such that : 

¢=9(0) at t=0. 


(ii) A,(t)A,(t+s)=0, unless s is very small (and certainly very much 
smaller than 7 of eqn. (1) and eqn. (3)); ice. 


AA{t+5) =U(s) hae ee 
where y(s) is a function with a very sharp maximum around s=0. 
(ili) A,(t,)A;(t,)=0, (where i+)) for all t, and ty. 


a 
} In stating their similar assumptions for the Langevin i i 
equation of B: 
movement, Uhlenbeck and Ornstein (1930), p. 824, Speahy sayin Cane 
Gata: [the fluctuating term] we will naturally make the following assumptions”: 
and close by saying: “ the justification, or eventually the criticism, of these 


assumptions must come from a more preci ineti - 
anto that.” The italics are ours. p 18e, kinetic, theory. We will not go 
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Obviously the added terms in the Boltzmann equation represent in 
some degree the ‘short-term’ behaviour of the collision mechanisms, 
and it is presumably these terms which are assumed to vanish when some 
form of ‘time-smoothing’ is carried out in approaching the Boltzmann 
equation from mechanics. We suggest strongly however that when one 
is confronted with questions of time-reversal or, what appears to be 
perhaps equivalent, with questions of time-correlation in Boltzmann 
equation problemst, one should not omit these terms. This situation is 
familiar in the employment of the Langevin equation for the analysis of 
Brownian movement where products of the rapidly varying terms do 
indeed contribute to the correlation function for current, etc. 

Solving eqn. (3) formally and without any suggestion of rigour, we have: 


$(t) = (0) exp (—t/r) + exp (—#/T) eo (i exp (w/7)A,(u)du+... 


+ corresponding terms in A, and As. de ghee (0) 
It follows immediately using eqn. (4) that if t>0: 
A(t) =4(0) exp (—#/r). eee an Te) 


Furthermore, if we now consider a system which is in a statistically 
stationary condition, then: 


($(0))=0, 
where the average indicated by < ) is over an equilibrium ensemble. 
Hence of course from eqn. (7a): 

(p(t)>=0. ee eee meaty os. ME) 


So far our conclusions agree with what we might deduce from the ‘naked ” 
Boltzmann equation. 
However, let us consider the autocorrelation function of ¢. Thus: 


P(t) p(t +s) = ¢°(0) exp [ — (2¢+ 8)/7]+ exp [—(2¢+8)/7] 
> (Ze) [. [, BOW exp [(u+w)/7]dudw..., (8) 


with corresponding terms in A, and A;. For convenience let us restrict 
our attention specifically to the model discussed by Adams, and consider 
only the electric current density is the x direction, namely : 


140 | fel deadey dog Se ice Bere) (9) 


It then follows that: 
J ,(t)J (+8) =F ,2(0) exp [— (2¢+8)/7] 
+ (J,2) exp (—s/7)[1—exp(—2t/7)]  . (10a) 
on TP) = J .2(0) exp (—2t/7) + (J,)[1—exp(—2t/r)]. . (106) 
+ It will be remembered that Onsager (1931), after his initial semi-qualitative 
discussion of the significance of time-reversibility in irreversible processes, 


specifically introduces his requirement of microscopic reversibility in terms of a 
stationary requirement on a correlation function. 


4x2 
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If we wish to identify the overall closed system as being not only in statisti- 
cally stationary equilibrium, but also in thermodynamic equilibrium at a 
temperature 7’, then we could now write: 


(J2) =k [LA i ees 


where A is the cross-sectional area of the ‘passive’ metal ring envisaged 
by Adams, and L is the self-inductance of the ring. However, this does 
not appear strictly necessary for our present purposes so long as we assume 
that some statistically stationary state (characterized by (J,”)) is in 
general reached ultimately by the ring if left for long enough to its own 
devices. 

Let us now consider how we would interpret the predictions of our 
‘oeneralized’ Boltzmann equation. Consider first a metal ring which 
initially (¢-=0) has a current density J,,(0) which is ‘small’, i.e. roughly 
speaking within the region of the typical fluctuations( 1.e. 


|J.(0)|~ /A)V(kT/L), 


ef. eqn. (11)). If then we consider a (sufficiently large) sub-ensemble of 
such systems we can make a number of (very reliable) predictions about 
the future behaviour of such a sub-ensemble. If we restrict ourselves to 
considering the average current density, J,(t), of this sub-ensemble, then 
we have: 
deh. rede ¢ 
dk = aa . . . ° . ° . (12) 


which of course is directly analogous to saying that the bare Boltzmann 
equation predicts : 
dp__¢ 
arias Sesh Se ee 
However, the generalized Boltzmann—Langevin equation tells us something 
further of significance about the behaviour of the mean square current, 


J 2(t). If we consider a (sufficiently large) sub-ensemble of systems with 


J (0) = 0 (and hence J,?(0)=0), then eqn. (12) predicts that J, remains 
zero, but eqn. (106) which may be rewritten alternatively : 


dJ2 275 2 
dt + < J = Ps (pe Ss ° ‘ 5 . (14) 


~ 


predicts an essentially stable ‘ build-up’ again of the mean square current 
over the sub-ensemble to the normal value for statistical equilibrium. 
Now ‘let us consider instead a sub-ensemble of systems having _J,(0) 
relatively ‘large’ (i.e. in effect [J 2(9)|> ¢J,”)4), then eqn. (3) implies 
in effect that until J,(t) begins to approach the typical equilibrium level 
as determined by the typical ‘fluctuations ’, the expected behaviour of the 
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sub-ensemble will almost certainly be adequately governed by the simple, 


or ‘naked’, Boltzmann equation. In other words, we may say that the 
equations : 


J ,(t) = J (0) exp ( me t/r) 
and 


J 2(t) x J ,?(0) exp (— 2¢/7) 


(so long as |J,(t)|><¢J,?)", ef. eqn. (106)) predict almost certainly a 
decay law for the members of the sub-ensemble which would be given 


simply by the normal Boltzmann equation as applied to individual members 
of the system. 


§ 3. RETRODICTION FROM THE BoLTzMANN—-LANGEVIN EQuaATION 

So far we have restricted ourselves to discussing the predictive behaviour 
of what we call the Boltzmann—Langevin equation: i.e. the behaviour 
for ¢>0. We discuss and compare in an appendix the general statistical 
analysis of both Boltzmann—Langevin and ‘anti-Boltzmann—Langevin’ 
equations, but here we would simply point out that if we assume, as we 
have done, that the fluctuational term (A,(t) in eqn. (3)) is uncorrelated 
with (0) for t>0 (eqn. (4)), it follows that we must assume a correlation. 
for t< 0 (i.e. if the fluctuational term antedates ¢(t)). Writing the Langevin 
equation for J,(t) as: 


J ,(t) + J ,(t)/7 =, (6) Mae eae ee ee LO) 
where J,(¢) is the rapidly fluctuating term, we need only note here that if: 
1,@)20 for 71>0, ee eee (LOG) 
cf. eqn. (4), then essentially we are required to assume: 
een aes 
L,()= IR Sy (t/r) for t<0, on ee tele, 
T 


ef. eqn. (A 8a) in the Appendix. The formal solution of eqn. (15) is: 


J ,(t) = J (0) exp (—t/7) + exp (—#/7) f, exp (u/7)1,(u) du, (17) 
and using eqns. (16a) and (165) we then have: 


OAs) (Ol exp(—1/7)e ator -t> 0s = See oe (18.48) 
and : 
J ,(t)=J,,(0)exp (t/7) for t<0. RS 0) 


Consequently if the important fluctuational term is not omitted it follows 
that the Boltzmann—Langevin equation can be used for both prediction and 
retrodiction of the behaviour of a sub-ensemble, and we also show in the 
Appendix that the same is true for the ‘anti -Boltzmann—Langevin Z 
equation when the fluctuational term is properly taken into account. ; 

On the other hand, of course, the generalized Boltzmann equation 
does not permit one to make any reliable predictions about when, or how 
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a system will (very rarely) build up towards a large value, say J,(t), from 
an initial value J,(0) lying within the normal level of fluctuations. 
Equation (6) simply says in effect that this may happen (rarely) if the 
appropriate ‘fluctuation’ integral on the right-hand side of eqn. (6) 
fortuitously attains a large value. 


§ 4. CoNCLUSION 


It remains to be seen of course whether the suggested generalization of 
the Boltzmann equation is of any further real value, but it would be of 
interest to know whether eqn. (3) would arise naturally as a closer 
approximation to the solution in the derivation of the Boltzmann equation 
from a starting point such as Liouville’s theorem. It appears to us in any 
case that when problems of time reversibility, or questions of correlation 
in time, arise in connection with the Boltzmann equation the rapidly 
varying terms should not be omitted. 
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APPENDIX 


THE BoLTzMANN—LANGEVIN EQUATION 


Let y(t) be some macroscopic observable of the statistically stationary 
ensemble. Then quite generally we have: 


—=f(t), say, ee 


where this equation in overall statistical equilibrium must be reversible 
in form, i.e. I would say that the statistical properties of this equation 
must not be altered by replacing t by —t. We are to believe that under 
certain circumstances eqn. (A1) can lead to either a Boltzmann or 
“anti-Boltzmann’ equation. More generally therefore I suggest that we 
consider a Boltzmann—Langevin equation: 


dy __y 
Fite 2 Te eee Sere S Ried 
or an anti-Boltzmann—Langevin equation: 
dy 


ere 
et = +l): eR Cee ee 
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Now multiply (A2) and (A3) by y and average over an ensemble in 
statistical equilibrium, so that the left-hand side: 


(= 2<dy*/dt)) 


must vanish. We see that the Boltzmann—Langevin equation demands 
in general : 


L(y) ) = y?)/7, ey 54 4) 
while the anti-Boltzmann—Langevin equation demands: 
La(t)y(t) = — <y?)/r- oe eee) 


Thus the Boltzmann—Langevin equation demands a direct correlation 
between the macroscopic observable, y, and the essentially ‘microscopic’ 
{extremely rapidly varying) J,(¢). In contrast the anti-Boltzmann— 
Langevin equation requires an anti-correlation of these quantities, which 
might be regarded as a very improbable situation in general. We might 
therefore regard eqn. (A5) as suggestive grounds for ‘rejecting’ the 
anti-Boltzmann—Langevin equation, perhaps analogous to Cohen and 
Berlin’s rejection of the anti-Boltzmann equation. 

We would also suggest that the transition from eqn. (A1) to (A2) or 
(A 3) indicates rather clearly why time-smoothing, which surely involves 
the ‘washing out’ of J,{t) or I,(¢), means that an essential feature of the 
overall reversibility has been lost. If instead we retain the form of 
eqn. (A 2), for example, then there are limited situations (i.e. when J,(t) 
may be temporarily neglected in comparison with y/7) when the behaviour 
will seem irreversible, but of course on other occasions then J,(¢) is the 
dominant term, so restoring overall reversibility. 

If, following eqn. (4) in the text, we write: 


L()~0 for t>0 ie Lesiead tee ae see) 


(we recall that the bar means an average over a sub-ensemble with y= y(0) 
at t=0), then this suffices to yield directly from eqn. (A 2) the auto- 
correlation function : 


<y(t)y(t +s) ) =P(s) = (y?) exp (— |s|/7), Laud) 


which we may note is finite and integrable. (These simple requirements 
are necessary if we are to have finite fluctuations and a steady statistical 
state at all.) It then however follows without further ado that : 


(y(t)1,(§+8)) = (2¢y?)/7) exp (s/7) for s<0. oF oes) 


I am not aware if this asymmetry of cross-correlation between y(t) and I,(t), 
exemplified by eqns. (A 6) and (A8), has been discussed by other authors 
but it appears an important and necessary consequence of the transition 
from eqn. (A1) to eqn. (A2) (or (A3)); it is in this way that the overall 
time-reversibility of eqns. (A 2) and (A 3) is retained while irreversibility 
appears when (and if!) J,(¢) or I,(¢) can be neglected. 
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More particularly if we restrict ourselves to a sub-ensemble (with 
y =y(0) at t=0) then it appears that eqns. (A 4) and (A 8) must read: 


T,(0) =y(0)/7 Le na coe ae re CE 
and 
1,(t) =(2y(0)/7) exp (t/t) for t<0, . . (A8a) 
and the latter is just the equation we have used in the text (eqn. (16 b), 
writing: J,,=y) to demonstrate that the Boltzmann—Langevin equation 
can be used equally validly for prediction and retrodiction of a sub-ensemble, 
if the statistics of the fluctuational term are taken into account. 


Tur AnTI-BOLTZMANN—LANGEVIN EQUATION 


If the anti-Boltzmann—Langevin equation (eqn. (A3)) is to describe 
the same statistical ensemble then the auto-correlation function (eqn. 
(A 7)) must be the same, and this now requires that we assume: 


I,(t)+0- for #<0, 3 ap le See Aa) 
(where the bar has the same significance as for eqn.(A 6)), and it also 
follows that we must assume: 

Cy(t)la(t+s))= —(2<y?)/7)exp(—s/7) for s>0; (A 10) 
and again if we restrict ourselves to a sub-ensemble with y= y(0) at t=0, 
it appears we must replace eqn. (A 10) by 

T,(t) = —(2y(0)/r) exp(—t/r) for t>0. (A 10a) 


The formal solution of the anti-Boltzmann—Langevin equation is 


; 
y(t) = y(0) exp (t/7) + exp (t/7) | exp (—wu/7)I,(u) du. (A 11) 
0 
For t<0 we have immediately, using eqn. (A 9): 


y(t) = y(0) exp (t/7), 


agreeing directly with eqn. (186) for the Boltzmann—Langevin equation, 
both under conditions of retrodiction. And, using eqn. (A 10a), we have 
for t>0: 


y(t) =y(0) exp (—t/7), 


agreeing with eqn. (18a) for the Boltzmann—Langevin equation, both 
under conditions of prediction. 

Thus if we are prepared to make the appropriate correlation conditions 
(and in particular eqns. (A 4) and (A 5)), either the Boltzmann (—Langevin) 
or anti-Boltzmann (—Langevin) equation will suffice equally well for either 
prediction or retrodiction. On the other hand of course we may be inclined 
to adhere to the Boltzmann (—Langevin) equation as providing a much 
more probable description of the statistical situation. 
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Moreover, if we regard prediction generally as the normal business of 
physics then it would seem obvious that the Boltzmann (—Langevin) 
equation is the natural choice to make. Put in other words, if we are 
concerned solely with prediction then we can justifiably use the Boltzmann 
equation (i.e. without the fluctuational term) whenever (apparently) 
irreversible behaviour is expected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Direct Observation of Dislocations due to Epitaxy 
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SEVERAL years ago Frank and Van der Merwe (1949 a, b, 1950) studied 
theoretically the conditions under which epitaxial growth gives rise to 
dislocations at the interface. However, to the best of our knowledge, no 
evidence for the occurrence of this type of dislocation seems to be 
available so far. 

The epitaxial dislocations are generated in order to relieve the stress 
set up as a consequence of the misfit The fit between substrate and 
overgrowth is perfect only within small islands separated by dislocations. 
The density of dislocations will evidently be smaller the better the fit. 
For very small misfits one can therefore hope to observe the individual 
epitaxial dislocations directly in transmission electron microscopy. 

In the course of a study of dislocation ribbons in layer structures 
(Amelinckx and Delavignette, to be published) such direct evidence was 
obtained. The figuret shows a transmission electron micrograph of a 
thin crystal of chromium bromide. On this platelet as a substrate small 
elongated crystals of an unknown nature were observed. The elongation 
has three possible directions differing by 60°, with respect to the substrate. 
These small crystals were deposited on the platelets of chromium bromide 
during their growth from the vapour. No identification was possible 
since the electron diffraction pattern apparently coincides with the one 
of the substrate. The elongated habit of the crystals suggested strongly 
that they are not chromium bromide, since this has hexagonal symmetry. 
It was found that these small crystals invariably contained dislocation 
arrays of the kind shown in the figure, and which extended only over 
the area of the crystal. They produce a contrast which is markedly 
different from the contrast at normal dislocations in the substrate foil. 

This of course may be due to their proximity to the surface, but it is 
suggested that this is due to their different nature. It should be noted 
that the lines are not moiré fringes. 

As far as thickness can be judged from absorption contrast, it was 
noticed that in the very thin crystals the density of dislocations was 
generally smaller than in the thicker ones, in which often crossed grids 


of dislocations were found (figure, A). In crystals of comparable thickness 
Sept emer ent pele be 
+ Shown as a plate. 
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the distance between dislocations was roughly the same. These observa- 
tions are in agreement with the picture for the nucleation of oriented 
overgrowth given by Frank and Van der Merwe. The first layers of the 
overgrowth would deform elastically and essentially fit perfectly on the 
substrate. On thickening larger stresses would be set up and dislocations. 
would be introduced. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Modern University Physics. By J. A. Ricuarps, F. W. Szars, M. R. Wenr 
and M. W. Zemansky. (Addison-Wesley Publishing Company Inc., 1960.) 
[Pp. xvi+993.] Price £2 13s. 0d. 


‘Tuts volume is a collation of two older textbooks, University Physics by Sears 
and Zemansky, and Physics of the Atom by Wehr and Richards. The two 
sources are perfectly distinguishable still, and it seems a curious idea ever to 
have combined them. The first two-thirds of the book provides an account 
of the traditional A-level physics syllabus in this country. The treatment is 
straightforward and clear, in the manner of the best American text-books, 
with plenty of illustrative examples and diagrams; it is far from sophisticated, 
however, and the title will seem a misnomer to most British readers. For 
example, the notion of a differential equation is never invoked though some 
elementary calculus is used in places. One gets as far as polarized light, but 
many topics of importance are left neglected by the way (viscous flow for 
example, or the specific heats of gases—two topics chosen quite at random) 
and none of the fundamental concepts introduced is discussed at all critically. 

These criticisms are perhaps not too serious for a text-book that is clearly 
meant for readers starting physics essentially from scratch, but in the light 
of them it is strange to find the last third of the book dealing with the Lorentz 
transformations of relativity. The ground covered here stretches from the 
photoelectric effect to mesons and strange particles, and then pages of isotope 
tables are added at the end for good measure. The writing is again commend- 
ably clear, though the treatment is inevitably more superficial and descriptive 
than in the first part. 

The whole book implies a gallant effort to teach students in one year the 
elements of physics. Perhaps it is just what is needed by the future 
technologists and administrators of our nuclear age, but the present reviewer 
retains an old-fashioned bias in favour of teaching less material more thoroughly. 

Teche E. 


Plasmas and Controlled Fusion. By Davin J. Rost and MELVILLE CLARE, Jr. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Wiley, 1961.) [Pp. 493.] Price 
£4 6s. Od. 


In the last few years many books concerned with plasma physics and the 
‘problems of controlled fusion have been published. In most cases the reader 
gains a strong impression that the authors have been commissioned by some 
publishing house anxious to supply the insatiable demands of scientific libraries. 
It is therefore a great pleasure to welcome a book in this specialist field whose sole 
-aim is to inform and teach the reader. Whilst written primarily as a graduate 
level text-book, the contents cover such a wide field that it will strongly appeal 
to all those engaged in the subject no matter how experienced they may be. 
The clarity of the exposition suggests that the authors have a deep appreciation 
-of the principles of plasma physics which is all the more unexpected as both are 
engineers. 

It is not surprising that many aspects of plasma physics should be omitted or 
treated briefly. However, it is to be regretted that the authors did not find 
space in the 500 pages of this book to define a plasma or to refer to astrophysical 
-applications of the subject. 

This book is strongly recommended to all those either engaged in plasma 


‘physics studies or who are approaching the subject for the first ee rs 
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‘ational Principles in Dynamics and Quantum Theory. Second edition. 
"Oy W. vee and S. a ts (Pitman, 1960.) [Pp. 179.] Price 
£1 12s. 6d. er 
Nature seems fond of stationary principles. It is her métier to minimize. 
This book gives a thorough account of the variational principles of mathematical 
physics with much entertaining material on their historical and philosophical 
contents. The principal new feature of the second edition is a chapter giving 
a simple account of approaches to quantum mechanics formulated by Feynman 

and Schwinger. ARG x 


The Principles of Nuclear Magnetism. By A. ABracam. (Oxford: University 
Press, 1961.) [Pp.599.] Price £4 4s. 0d. 


Tis book is an outstanding contribution to contemporary scientific writing. 
In it, the underlying theory of nuclear magnetism is set out clearly, attractively 
and in detail. It is a book which will appeal to all who work in this field, to 
physicists and to chemists alike. The book is, of course, largely a treatise on 
nuclear resonance, but the author has indicated by the title that the basic 
theory for the behaviour of a system of nuclear magnetic dipoles extends beyond 
any one particular experimental technique. He always bears in mind that the 
real interest in nuclear magnetism arises from the general physical and chemical 
information which can be derived about the nuclei themselves or the substances 
in which they are found. 

The size of the book may lead the prospective reader to suspect that it should 
be regarded as a reference work rather than a text-book which can be read from 
cover to cover. In fact the book is ideal for both purposes. It is written in a 
style and the argument is developed in a sequence which makes it exciting and 
enjoyable reading throughout. It can indeed be read as a complete text and 
Dr. Abragam has taken great care to sketch in the less familiar aspects of the 
basic theory so that the reader will have sufficient confidence to follow his 
subsequent detailed mathematical arguments. This is not to imply that the 
reader will find the book easy or trivial. The theoretical treatment makes no 
concessions to superficial and uncritical thinking. It is however a stimulating 
and worth-while course to follow and Dr. Abragam is continually encouraging 
the student both by giving useful physical interpretations and by illuminating 
examples of the simplifications which arise for limiting cases of the theory. 

The-book is concerned principally with the properties of nuclei in non-con- 
ducting solids and liquids. It begins with a survey of the basic and most 
simple underlying theory and then, after a brief survey of the principles of some 
of the important experimental techniques, it treats in detail the line width of the 
nuclear resonance absorption arising from dipolar interactions, the concept of 
spin temperature, the electron—nucleus interaction, quadruple effects, relaxa- 
tion phenomena, nuclear polarization and diffusion effects. There is a final 
chapter on the use of strong radio-frequency fields. For my own part, I found 
this last. chapter rather less satisfying than the rest of the book and I was left 
with a slight feeling of anti-climax. This is however a personal reaction and 
may arise because I was somewhat disappointed in not finding a definite section 
of the book devoted to the properties of nuclei in metals (both paramagnetic 
and ferromagnetic) and the applications of the Méssbauer effect. These aspects 
of nuclear magnetism are indeed discussed in the book but they are treated 
rather briefly and arise as particular examples of electron—nuclear interactions 
and dynamic polarization in solids. There are a large number of very useful 
illustrative graphs and diagrams, but no tables of general nuclear data. Dr. 
Abragam has fully justified this general decision in the Preface but experi- 


mentalists particularly will wish that he could make one or two exceptions to 
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this rule. For example, the inclusion of a short table of general physical 
constants and a table of nuclear spins, moments and isotopic abundances for 
the elements, would make the book so much more convenient for those of us 
who often need to carry out a first order numerical calculation in order to see 
whether the theory is likely to account for our experimental results. Such 
information is of course available elsewhere, but it is particularly convenient 
if the reader has simply to turn to the end of the book which he is studying and 
there find listed the basic data from which he can make his preliminary calcu- 
lations. 

This book should be recommended to every serious student of magnetic 
resonance phenomena, whether his chosen field be concerned principally with 
nuclear or with electronic spins. It will certainly be regarded as an essential 
text-book for theoreticians. Experimentalists will also value it greatly for the 
assistance it provides in clarifying their ideas and for interpreting their experi- 
mental results. We are all greatly indebted to Dr. Abragam for writing this 
outstanding book. DeMaSs: 


Elements of Modern Physics. By Paut L. CopELAND and Wiiutam E. BENNETT. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1961.) [Pp.507.] Price £3 8s. Od. 


THE purpose of this text is indicated by its subtitle “ A Course in Those Aspects 
of Modern Physics That Underlie Important Engineering Developments ’. 
The first part of the book treats the rise of atomic physics, including among 
other topics kinetic theory, the Bohr theory of atoms, Hinstein’s and Debye’s 
theories of specific heat, crystal structure and reflection of x-rays, and relativis- 
tic motion of electrons. The second part deals with electrons in atoms, mole- 
cules and solids mostly based on the ideas of de Broglie waves but with some 
elementary use of the Schroedinger equation. It includes the free electron 
theory of metals, the idea of energy band structure in solids, and 46 pages on 
semi-conductor physics. The third part covers radioactivity, nuclear reactions, 
a chapter on nuclear structure and stability, and one on fission and atomic 
energy. The book presupposes that the student has covered courses in classical 
physics and calculus, and where possible within the scope of a course designed 
for one semester, a mathematical treatment is given, e.g. a Boltzmann gas 
impinging on a potential barrier. Mostly however the detailed results of 
calculations are just stated with a good discussion of their underlying physical 
principles and uses. ; Vee HH 


Dispersion Relations and the Abstract Approach to Field Theory. International 
Science Review Series, Vol. 1. Edited by Lewis Kurtn. (New York: 
Gordon and Breach, Inc., 1961.) [Pp. 273.] Price $4.95. 


In recent years elementary particle physicists have been busy exploring the 
complex plane. Scattering amplitudes have been discovered to possess power- 
ful analytic properties with the result that an S-matrix approach to the strong 
interaction problem has yielded non-trivial useful results. This book is a 
compendium of some of the important papers on this topic. It is particularly 
rich and complete on the more austerely abstract side of the subject, dealing 
with axiomatic field theory, the Wightman programme and the proof of dis- 
persion relations. However, it also includes Mandelstam’s celebrated conjecture 
on the properties of the ape eure amplitude and one short paper on the 
ic properties of perturbation theory. 

aewaie this ee eas unable to agree with the editor’s opinion that such 
collections of original papers provide a means of learning a subject which is often 
superior to reading a coherent exposition it is nevertheless of some value to find 
so many of the major papers bound together. J.C. P. 
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Classical Electricity and Magnetism. By E.8. Sure. (Cambridge: University 

Press, 1960.) [Pp. 396.] Price £2 5s. Od. 

Tuts work is intended to be a text-book for a second stage of the study of 
electricity and magnetism and as such it has great merits. It is almost entirely 
concerned with the macroscopic aspects of the subject, hence the epithet 
‘ classical ’ in the title. The author has chosen the historical approach, but the 
treatment is much more modern:and original than the approach suggests. The 
historical perspective is, wherever possible, stressed, but on the other hand the 
relation"with new developments finds its proper place. Typical for this are 
chapters on circuit theory, electrical measurements and applied electricity, 
including a discussion on particle accelerators. The difficult concept of energy 
and its relation to the Helmholtz free energy is introduced at an early stage and 
further developed in the later stages. The treatment is everywhere lucid and 
consistent. 

The author takes the view that a physicist should be able to move with ease 
from one system of units to another. In order to facilitate this he has introduced 
a symbol 6 in many formulae, which has to be chosen according to the system 
of the units the reader prefers to use. The advantage of this is perhaps smaller 
than appears at first because the choice of units will in practice usually not be 
made by the intended reader, but by whoever lectures to him on the-subject. 
In view of the general level of the book it is somewhat surprising that symbols 
such as div and curl only appear in footnotes, while in the text itself the corres- 
ponding differential expressions are explicitly written out. This is however only 
@ minor criticism compared with the many admirable qualities of the book. 
Many exercises are given at the end of each chapter, partly taken from 
Cambridge University examination questions. D. B. 


Gases at High Densities and Temperatures. By Yu N. Ryapryty. (Pergamon 
Press, 1961.) [Pp.52.] Price 25s. 


Tuts book describes experimental research on the properties of gases at high 
densities and temperatures carried out by the author and his colleagues in 
Russia. The research was centred on an apparatus in which gases under test 
can be compressed rapidly by a piston. The piston is accelerated by a second, 
driver, gas. Pressures up to 10 000 kg/cm? were obtained, and typical tem- 
peratures were 9000°K in argon and 3000°K in air and nitrogen. It is assumed 
in the work that the compression process is isentropic, although there is some 
evidence in one experiment that at least weak shock waves were present. 
Studies were made of light emission, electrical conductivity and thermo- 
dynamic state of the gases. The author believes that the results on electrical 
conductivity indicate a lowering of the effective ionization potential at high 
densities. There are not sufficient results for a very positive conclusion. 

_ The book is to be welcomed as making an addition to experimental knowledge 
in a field where experiment is rare. M. D.C 
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Fig. 1 
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An area in a gold 1-5°%, cobalt specimen showing elongated holes A and contrast 
effects B. Plane of the foil is (100). Magnification x 47 000. 


Fig. 2 
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Rows of particles, 8, seen in a (100) area of a gold 1:5°% cobalt specimen. 
Magnification x 47 000. 
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An area of a gold 1-5°% cobalt specimen in a (110) orientation. Note the streaks 
C parallel to [110]. Magnification x 47 000. 


An area of a gold 1-5% cobalt specimen showing possible rod-like 
Magnification x 47 000. 


precipitates D. 


J. W. MATTHEWS Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 6, Pl. 152. 


Electron micrograph of PbSe on PbS. The area labelled A contains moiré 
fringes of type (1) in the table. Both sets of misfit dislocations are visible 
in the area labelled B. Magnification x 140 000. 
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Electron micrograph of PbSe on PbS. The area labelled A contains moiré 
fringes of type (2) in the table. One set of misfit dislocations is visible 
in the area labelled B. Magnification x 140 000. 


Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 6, Pl. 154. 


R. M. J. COTTERILL 
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R. M. FISHER and M. J. MARCINKOWSKI Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 6, Pl. 158. 


_  Antiphase domain boundaries in fully ordered AuCu,;. Normal to figure is 
Ae 
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Fig. 5 
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(w) Extinction contour in partially ordered AuCug arising from 110 superlattice 
reflection and therefore showing domain boundary contrast. (0) 
Extinction contour in partially ordered AuCu, arising from 200 principal 
reflection and therefore showing no domain boundary contrast. 
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(c) 

(a) Change in contrast of antiphase domain boundaries in partially ordered 
AuCu, near edge of foil. (6) Intensity profiles of domain boundaries 
corresponding to areas numbered in (a). (c) Variation of transmitted 
intensity within domain boundary as a function of foil thickness. 
Numbers under curve correspond to those shown in (@) and (b); « 
assumed to be +0-5. — 
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Fig. 9 
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(a) Pair of partially overlapping 110 and T10 superlattice extinction contours 
in partially ordered AuCus. Domain boundaries show contrast changes 
due to variations in x. (6) Variation of transmitted intensity within 
domain boundary as a function of deviation of foil from exact Bragg 


angle. Numbers under curve correspond to those shown in fig. 9 (a) and 
fig. 7; ¢ assumed to be t)/2. 
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Antiphase domain boundaries in partially ordered AuCu, showing fringe contrast. 
Normal to figure is [121]. 
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Oriented overgrowth on chromium bromide platelets. Notice the networks of 
interfacial (epitaxial) dislocations. 


